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THE MISSING LETTERS. 
Richard Borden’s Story. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Ix Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Two. 
It was now light enough to see distinctly any white object on the sidewalk 
or in the gutters, and we passed over the ground r. 
We reached the saloon without having made any discoveries. 
a dim light burning within, but it was some time before we succeeded in 





apidly. 
There was 








rousing up the bar-keeper. 

At last he appeared in his shirt-sleeves 
and disordered hair, and we told him our 
errand. He admitted us, and we searched. 
No package was to be found, and he could 
give us no information. 

The fellow’s unconcern was exasperating. 
He took no interest in the affair; he yawned, 
waiting for us to clear out. While I was on 
fire with anxiety, all he cared for was to get 
back to his bed. 

Robbins lodged in a private house. No- 
body seemed to be stirring in it when we 
reached the door and rang. 

“This is absurd, calling on Syl before six 
in the morning,’ said Kneeland, we 
waited on the steps. 

He grinned dismally. Again and again 
rang, I thought the bell would never 
be answered, The morning was raw and 
chill, and now a fine drizzling rain began to 
fall. Bill shivered, and declared himself 
sick of the business. 

“Tf you were half as sick as Iam, then 
you might talk,’’ I said, and gave the bell 
another furious pull. 

At last the man of the house, very much 
unbuttoned and uncombed, came to the 
door, and regarded us with no little indig- 
nation when I asked for Robbins, 

“Yes, he is in, I suppose,”’ he said; ‘but 
he don’t receive callers at this time of day.” 

“He will receive us,’’ I replied, ‘‘for we 
come on very important business.”’ 

Still he seemed inclined to shut the door 
in our faces; but he was a little man, and in 
spite of him I pressed in, followed by 
Kneeland. Very unwillingly he showed us 
up a flight of stairs, and knocked at a door, 

There was no response. In my impa- 
tience I knocked after him, a good deal 
more effectively. There was an ill-natured 
growl within, a delay of a minute or two, which 
seemed to me half an hour, and Robbins, in 
trousers and dressing-gown, opened the door 
to us. 

“Why, fellows,” said he, staring at us by the 
bleak daylight that struggled through the cur- 
tains of his room, ‘‘is it the end of the world?” 

“It’s the end of the world to me,” I replied, 
“anless you can help me.” 

“What's the row with you, Dick? Sit down, 
fellows. Bill, what is it? I never saw such a 
face on a human being!”’ Robbins added, glanc- 
ing from me to Kneeland, and back again at 
me, with a show of astonishment which w 
very well acted indeed,—if it wasn’t real. 

“He has been robbed of the papers he was at 
work on last night,’’ Kneeland explained; ‘and 
the truth is he more than half 
ing the robbers.” 


as 


we 


as 


suspects us of be- 


“Us!—you and me!” said Syl, with a puzzled 
look. ‘Why should we want his papers?” 


“He thinks we stole them for Ridgefield. 


rhey are papers in the Gage and Flamworth | 


case,’’ Kneeland explained. 

Syl langhed outright, 

“We have been stealing papers for Ridgefield! 
Come, Dick,” he said, “this is a little too bad!” 

I had all the time been studying him as care- 
fully as I could in my intensely excited state of 
mind, and now it struck me that if he had been 
a true and honest friend, he would have shown 
more sympathy for my misfortune, and less 
amusement at the absurdity of my suspicion. 





| . 
| whole picture of that wretched scene comes back 
|to me now, and I remember how peaked and 
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THE MISSING LETTERS. 


bed facing me; Kneeland stood resting one leg 
on a chair by the window watching us. The 


foxy Syl’s face looked as he peered at me from 
the big collar of his dressing-gown, under his 
| tumbled hair,—how mean and despicable his 
little sleek black mustache appeared to me then 
for the first time! 


I had never had occasion to read his character 
before. I thought I read it now,—a sly, prying, 
crafty fellow, just fitted to be a tool in the hands | 
of the man who had an interest in getting pos- | 
session of the papers I had lost. | 

My mind was made up. Kneeland was inno- | 
cent of the whole affair; Robbins was the guilty 
| 
| 





one, and he had made use of Kneeland in carry- 
ing out his plans. 

I took time to consider what I should say, and | 
then replied.— 

“IT don’t mean to be unjust to anybody, but 
here are the facts of the case. Iwas engaged in 
copying papers when you and Bill came for me 
last evening. Long as I have known yon, often 
as I have seen you, Syl Robbins, you never came 
for me before.’’ 

“No, that’s a fact,’’ he admitted; “and I 
shouldn’t have gone to your room last evening, 
but I happened to be with Bill, and somehow 
your name was mentioned’’—— 

“Who mentioned it first?’ I demanded. 

Bill had already told me; and now, after some 
little hesitation, Svl said,— 








“TI don’t remember; I rather think Iremarked, 
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thought of us the first thing; and now, if 
you fancy I have the papers, you are wel- 
come to search my premises. I'll help you 
all I ean.”” 

“T don’t care to search your premises,”’ I 
replied, knowing that if he had stolen the 
papers, he would not have been so foolish as 
to place them where they could be found, 
and then invite me to find them. ‘They are 
probably in Ridgefield’s hands by this time 
whoever took them,” I added, despairingly; 
“and if it will be any satisfaction to the thief 
to know it, Gage’s case is lost with them, 
and I am ruined.” 

Here my grief and despair completely 
overcame me, and instead of wreaking the 
vengeance on Robbins which I had threat- 
ened, I betrayed all my weakness in a vio- 
lent fit of sobbing. I did not try to check 
it. I thought perhaps Robbins would pity 
me, and help me recover the papers, if he 
knew anything about them. 

“Really, Dick,’’ he said, “this is a hard 
place you are in. Iam sorry for you.”’ 

“I would sooner have had the rascal take 
my life!’ I exclaimed. ‘I can never face 
Peakerton again.” 

‘*Well, no, I don’t see how you can, if the 
papers are as important as you say, and you 
lost them by going on that little spree last 
night,”’ said Robbins. ‘But don’t be cut up 
by it. A smart young fellow like 
needn't be long out of a place. Let Peaker- 
ton slide, and go in for your chances some- 
where else. Don’t you say so, Bill?’ 

Kneeland shook his head. 

“It will be hard for him to get in with an- 
other man like Peakerton,’’ he replied. 


you 





a 





ieee & | hasn't he? He = said, | 
." 6’ Yes, on this very floor. 
: i MH «Would you like to see 

i >} him? Of course I said 
I would; for haven't 
you and I always been 
good friends?” 

I didn’t much like the 
smile with which he ap- 
pealed to meas he said 
this. Idid not smile in 
return. 

“Well,’’ I went on, ‘“‘you came, found me at 
work, saw what sort of papers I had in hand, 
and got me to go out with you. I took some of 
the papers in my pocket, and left one—a copy— 
in my drawer. You know what sort of a time 
we had, and the condition I went home in at 
midnight. You and Bill took me to my room.” 

“Of course,” said Syl. ‘‘You wouldn’t have 
us desert a chum in your situation, would you? 
That's not our style, is it, Bill?” 

“T fell asleep,” Icontinued, ‘and when I woke 
at twenty minutes past four this morning, the 
package was gone from my pocket, and the copy 
from my drawer.”’ 

‘Well, well!’ said Syl, with a gleam of his 
sharp little eyes, ‘“‘you are making out a pretty 
strong case! I think, as a lawyer, I could work 
it up. and prove myself, as a man, guilty of the 
robbery, You might have lost the package from 
your pocket,—-but then, there was the copy taken 
from your room! That might have been stolen 
in your absence; but then there’s the lost pack- 
age!” 

“It’s no laughing matter,” I said to him, with 
a look which must have been black enongh if it 
expressed what was in my heart. 

“That’s so!” he exclaimed; ‘‘and to be seri- 
ous, it’s preposterous, Dick! I knew nothing 
about your papers. I know nothing about them 
now. I won’t deny but that I had a chance to 
steal them, but Bill must have seen me if I did; 
and Bill,—look at him there. Is that the face of 
a rogue? I never did any business for Ridge- 


| what you'd better do. 


“Well, I suppose so. Then I'll tell you 
Go to him boldly with a 
made-up story. Tell him your room was broken 
into,—not while you were off on a spree, of 
course, but after you had fallen asleep over your 
work. You were awakened by a noise, lamp 
suddenly extinguished, violent scuffle with an 
unknown antagonist, who tore himself from 


| your hands, knocked you down and fled with 


the papers. You can give yourself a little knock, 
and show a torn and bloodied shirt-front, in cor- 
roboration. Aint that his cue, Bill?” 

Syl’s small bright eyes sparkled with lively 
cunning as he proposed this. I turned to Bill, 
who was more grave, but who answered like the 
bad friend and false counsellor he was. 

“Really, I don’t see but what he will have to 
lie to get out of the scrape.” 

I listened with astonishment to these base sug- 
gestions. Such, then, were the friends I had 
cherished, for the sake of whose society I had 
neglected my trust, and risked disgrace and 
ruin! 

I started up, and retorted with indignation,— 

“Because I have been a fool, would you have 
me be a coward and a rascal?” 

My suspicions of Robbins were fully confirmed, 
and I now more than half believed Bill to have 
been in league with him. Why not, since they 
were so ready to counsel me to base conduct? 
It is safe to conclude that those who would have 
us act falsely are capable of acting falsely them- 
selves. 

I left them in anger and disgust; but their 
words had quite another effect on me from what 
might have been expected. They roused my 
manhood. Iwas revolted by the dishonorable 
proposal, and stung into forming a different res- 
olution. 

It would not do to leave Judge Peakerton in 
ignorance of what had occurred. The least | 
could do after losing the papers was to give him 
warning of the fact. I would go to him, confess 
everything, denounce myself, and accuse my 
false friends. 


It was now past six o’clock. I hurried home 


to make final search and inquiry, and get at 





field, and I wouldn’t do business of that sort for 


Thad sank down on his sofa. He sat on the | ‘Dick Borden has a room here in this house, | anybody. I don’t wonder, though, that you 





some solution of the mystery, if possible, before 
i meeting the judge. 
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I could learn nothing, except that a gentleman 
had called for me at about ten o'clock the even- 
ing before, when I was out. He bad gone away, 
however, without leaving his name. 

“Did he go to my room?” Lasked. 


“J went with him to your room and tried the |ard’s boarding-place last evening, to see if he| powerful jaw. 
door,” said the housekeeper, “‘but it was locked.” | needed help. I found he did. He had copied Few men ever surpassed Mr. Gladstone in co- 


“And you saw him go out of the house?” 

“Yes, and nobody could have got in after that 
without a latch-key. The servants were ail 
abed.”’ 

This caller who did not leave his name might 
have been another spy of Ridgefield’s. But 
this was a mere conjecture, and it threw no light 
on the robbery. The boarders were not yet 
astir, and it would not do to go from room to 
room at that hour, questioning them. Two 
or three appeared just as I was leaving the 
house, but they had seen no strange person in 
the halls the night before, except the young man 
who came to see Kneeland, and went out with 
Kneeland and me. 

“But I did hear some decided stumbling up 
stairs at about midnight,’’ said one; a point on 
which I did not care to elicit further information. 

I had now barely time to reach Peakerton’s 
house at seven o’clock,—the hour he had ap- 
pointed for receiving the copied letters, I don’t 
know how it feels to have several pounds of 
melted lead in one’s bosom, but that’s what my 
heart seemed like,—it was so heavy, and yet so 
fiery hot, when I set out on my dreadful errand. 

It was raining still,—a cold, fine, dismal, pen- 
etrating rain, but‘that did not cool my fever. 

I felt like a wretch going to the gallows; but 


worse than that; he knows the fate before him; | 


his mind is made up to it; he is at peace com- 


pared with a culprit like me, going to confess to | 


a man like Peakerton the ruin [ had brought 
upon his client’s honest cause. 

Only those who have been in a like situation 
will know just what IT mean when I say that 
death would have if it could 
have relieved me of that terrible necessity and 
saved me from disgrace. 

When I reached the house, I walked by, fear- 
ing to enter; [ wished to put off until the last 
moment the ordeal Lwas to gothrough, As I 
hesitated, sick, faint, undecided, 1 saw a man 
coming from the opposite direction, 


been welcome 


It wa Fenholm, Peakerton’s youngest part- 
ner. The siglit of him added to my misery. He 
was going to the house; he would witness my 
humiliation. But I reflected that he was a kind- 
hearted fellow; he had always treated me well; 
and the next moment, in my desperation, I re- 
solved to tell him all. 

I went on to mect him. He saw by my looks 
that some ealamity had occurred, and his friend- 
ty questions helped me to make the confes- 
sion, There, in the rainy street, in the early 
morning, standing under his umbrella, I told in | 
a few words the story. 


He regarded me with grave concern. 

“Do you know,” said he, “how long we have | 
been trying to get on the track of those letters | 
of [reland to his wife, the time and money they | 
have cost, and their importance in the case just 
at this time?” | 

I knew all that only too well 

“And Peakerton,”’ he added, “is the most | 
business-like and punctual man in the world | 
himself; one who has a right to be exacting of | 


others, } 





“Yes,”’ Lsaid, “and [ have no expectation that | 
he will ever forgive me, After what he has said | 
to me about my follies,--after all his kindness | 
But if | 
you will tell him, and save me from that, let me 
go, and never see him again,—that’s all L ask.” 

“That Lean't do,” he said. ‘You must see 
him, but I will go with you, and make things as 
easy for you as Tecan.” 

We found Peakerton waiting in his library. | 
He was always an early bird, and when he had a 
case in court, he would often be up at five in the 
morning, preparing for it. 

I did not dare look him in the face or speak. 
I waited, like the culprit I was, for Fenholm to 
speak for me. 


to me,—I don’t deserve to be forgiven. 





holm sat down before it. But I hung back, and | 
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!I could only tremble, and gasp, and flush, and 
turn pale, and wait for explanations. 
Fenholm went on: 


**As you requested, I walked round to Rich- 


only about two-thirds of the letters; it was get- 
ting late; he was tired; so I took them all home 
| and finished the copy. Now we will go through 
| them and see if it is correct.”’ 
| Thank you, boys!’’ Peakerton said, with 
| great satisfaction, “‘Sit up to the fire here, Rich- 
ard, and get warm. It’s a dreary day, but we'll 
make it a cheery one for our client.” 

He gave me a look,—how different from what 
|I had expected! He was overflowing with ge 
| niality. But he noticed my face. 
| ‘Are you well, Richard?’ he asked, kindly. 
| “Oh, yes, very well!’ Istammered, “Only a 
little blue with—with’’—— 
| “I know,” he said. ‘Up late, and up early; 
| an east wind, and you've had no breakfast. But 

business before everything, you know. We 

don’t often have a case like this. Now, Richard, 
‘take the copy and read it aloud whie Fenholm 
looks over the letters, and I listen for points with 
a pen in my hand. Wait a moment, though; 
let me tell the cook to hurry up breakfast, and 
put on two extra plates.”’ 

It was an immense relief to me when he 
stepped out of the room fora minute. I was 
trembling from head to foot. The ague was in 
my voice, and I couldn't have read a line of the 
copy. I was consumed with anxiety. 

“Fenholm!’—I gasped out, inquiringly; but 
my voice stuck in my throat, and I could not 
speak another word. 

“Be quiet,’” he said, ‘‘and you are saved. 
When I first called for you last evening, you 
were out. 
up and down. You were gone so long, I knew 
that something was not right. I came again; 
saw the light still shining through the blinds of 
your room; entered with a boarder who had a 
latch-key; found you asleep, or worse, on your 
bed; you had not even locked your door; and 
there was the package of letters on your table! 

“Twas indignant. I thought it would serve 
| you right if I carried them off with the copy 
| which I found in the drawer. Idid so; and if 
| you had not met me here, and appeared so con- 
| trite,’’-—— 


idiot. Luckily, the judge did not observe me. ! 


I waited awhile in the street, walking | 


The orator stands almost erect, leaning very | 
slightly against the rail. When he turned half 
round to the chairman, the light fell full on the 
| broad forehead, the sunken and glowing eyes, 
the hard, strong lines about the mouth, and the 


| piousness and mere fluency of phrase. Yet with 
| it all, his oratory is not free from an impression 
| of toil and labor. It is not quite spontaneous, 

If the effort is not mental, it is muscular; an 
effect due, perhaps, to a certain ungainliness and 
violence of gesture, from which he is not quite 
exempt. 

It may be said of him that no living English- 
man who has spoken so much on such a variety 
of subjects, in themselves so difficult and’ so 
alien from the highest art, has spoken so well. 

—_—--— +S —$—$_—_ 
| For the Companion. 


HATTIE’S MEMORIAL CHAIN. 
By M. A. Denison. 

‘New York is the place to live in, I can tell 
| you, girls! Why, even the policemen are nice! 
The one that escorted me across the street—I 
shoukl have said who escorted me, but I didn’t— 
one might very reasonably have fallen in love 
with.” 

The place was a pleasant veranda in a subur- 
ban city, the speaker Hattie Venable, a hand- 
some girl of the showy order, bright in color, in 
dress, in manner, in everything, and she was 
addressing two or three of her last year’s class- 
mates, who had come to hear of the wonderful 
goings-on in the famous city of New York. | 

Hattie had been spending several weeks with | 
her cousins, and as she expressed it, had ‘‘seen | 
life.” 

Her uncle was a very wealthy merchant, liv- | 
ing at the West End, and the girls, having been | 
in society for several years, eagerly initiated | 
Hattie into all the frivolities and gaieties that | 
had become wearisome to them, but which her | 
naive gladness and delight enabled them to en-| 
joy afresh, At the same time they amused them- | 
selves with her simplicity, and, for a period, ver- | 
dancy of demeanor. | 

It did not take her long, however, to put on | 
| the cool assurance of city manners,—to smile | 
when smiles were expected, to flirt when flirting | 
was admissible, to keep perfectly quiet w hen | 
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‘Agreed!’ responded Hattie, with a laugh, 
“IT shall go all through our office to-morrow,” 

Hattie’s father published the Village Recorg, 
and employed quite a number of hands, ax the 
paper, being in the interests of the farming com. 
munity, had a large circulation. Most of the 
hands Hattie had personally known since her 
childhood. There were only some half-dozey 
with whom she had seldom spoken. 

She took care to choose a time when her fa. 
ther was away. Then, with her newly-acquired 
city airs, attired in an elegant suit fresh fro 
the New York importing stor's, armed ang 
equipped for victory, she called and began her 
mission. 

Jessups, a tall, gray-haired man who had been 
a type-setter for more than fifty years, was her 
first victim. He lifted his eyebrows when he 
heard her errand, and then began feeling in his 
pocket. 

A sort of amused consternation came over him: 
for Jessups was known as a very careful, money- 
loving man, a terror to peanut-dealers and the 
venders of oranges, and who boasted that he 
never threw away a penny. Finally he pro. 
duced a questionable piece of money, and handed 
it to her. 

“Oh, but Mr. Jessups, it must be nice and 
new, quite bright, or it won’t do!’ said Hattie, 
smiling. 

“Well, here’s a paper stamp. 
queried Jessups, trying again. 

“Why, yor couldn’t wear that ronnd your 
neck,’’ said Hattie, with a bright smile. But 
Tll make somebody give me a new bright ten- 
cent piece for it; so it will do.” 

Jessups sighed as she departed,-and taking 
out an old torn memorandum-book, wrote on 
one of the crumpled leaves,— 

‘\Lost—ten cents.” 

“What kind of a girl is Venable’s daughter?” 
asked a natty-looking young man, as he sat down 
to the dinner-table with his mother and sisters 
that day. 

“Hattie Venable? I don’t know. I couldn't 
aspire to know her, of course,”’ said his sister, 
as she passed his cup of coffee. 

“Well, she could aspire, to-day. to ask me for 
ten cents,”’ said the young man. 

“For some charity, I suppose.”’ 

“No, to help make a necklace, as I understood 
it, which she is to wear herself. I felt rather 


How’s that?’ 


she could have expressed herself rapturously, to! foolish when she went up to Jim Floyd. I 
hold all emotions under the strong curb of fash- | wouldn't let either of you girls speak to Jim, 
ionable propriety; and her friends of the country | and yet she coolly asked him fora ten-cent piece, 
were not long in finding out that her visit had| na took the money. More than this,—she 


Fenholm suddenly lowered his voice, for the 
judge was returning. 
“Now it depends upon yon,’ he added, 


“whether he ever knows of the adventure, I 
hope he never may!”’ 

I have only to add that Peakerton never did 
know of it until I had so thoraughly gained his 
esteem and confidence by my future conduct, 
that I could, with a free heart, tell him how near 
he came to losing Gage’s cause, and why. 

He gained it, of course, thanks to those miss- 
ing letters. And of course my suspicions of 
Robbins and Kneeland were unfounded, But I 
claim that [had good reason to suspect them, 
and if they grew cool towards me in conse- 
quence, I was not extremely sorry. The loss of 
such society was my gain. 

——< +r ~ _ 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ORATORY. 

Every orator is marked by some peculiarity of 
manner or triek of speech. An American who 
recently heard Mr, Gladstone was impressed by 
his mannerisms as well as by his eloquence. He 
was never, remarks the observer, on good terms 
with his shirt-collar and necktie, and for a good 
reason. 


The necktie was ill-adjusted, and from time to | ental look. 
| time made its way over the upper edge of the | 
collar, and threatened to interfere with the free | 


circulation of the arteries and veins. 


process was annoying to the orator and the audi- | 


ence, 


He has an odd trick of touching the top of his | 
head, just where a wisp of gray hair lies loosely 
across, with the end of the bent thumb of his | cousins make nothing of it, and the roung men 

lrie " Thi j rs) . *, Ww Hey ‘4 Py 
There was a cheery fire in the grate, and Fen- | right hand. This he did not once, but often;! are only too glad to be noticed. What's 


perhaps twenty times while he was speaking. 


Then it | Bliss, a modest-looking girl. 
had to be rearranged, and the repetition of this | all, you know, and to go round begging of all 


changed her. 

“Oh, and I want to tell you a new fashion, 80 | 
pretty!’ continued Hattie, volubly, after they | 
had exhausted concerts, theatres, and the whole | 
round of amusements, ‘They call them memo- | 
rial chains. My cousins’ are all gold pieces, one- | 
dollar gold pieces, you know, made smooth on 
one side, with the name of the donor; for of 
course each piece forms a link of the chain. See, 
here is the shape;’”’ and she held up a tiny draw- 
ing. 

“You don’t know how beantiful they are! 
Then they are souvenirs of friendship. Of course 
in such a place as this one couldn’t expect to get 
gold, but they are just as pretty made of ten- 
cent pieces. Indeed, I like them better.”’ 

“But you don’t have to ask for them?” said 
Mary Beemis, a dark-eved girl of sixteen, and 
the daughter of the clergyman who officiated at 
St. Mark’s, 

“Of course you do. Anybody can give them, 
| but I should prefer all my gentlemen friends. 
| My cousin Anne got over a hundred, and had 
| two chains made, They have such a lovely ori- 
I'm going to get one up immedi- 








ately.” 

“Oh, but I shouldn’t like to ask!’ said Jenny 
“It is money, after 
your gentlemen friends—whiy, I haven't enough 
| Aequaintances.”” 

“All the worse for you, Miss Propriety; get 


| more acquaintances. Why, it’s real fun. My 


ten 


| cents?” 


hinted to both of us—at least, I took it asa 
hint—that we might get the engraving done. 

“Of course I should have felt mean, after that, 
not to do it, but Jim absolutely revelled in the 
idea. Men of his stamp like to do such things, 
you know, and then boast of their acquaintance- 
ship. I'd as lief puta hot coal of fire on your 
throat as his name!”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell her?” 

‘How could I, and he standing by? In any 
case, I never could have done it. If Mr. Venable 
can’t put his daughter on her guard, I’m sure I 
sha’n’t.”’ 

‘Perhaps he don’t know anything about it.” 

‘That’s none of my business,’”’ was the reply. 

“Who is that girl?” asked a young man of the 
proprietor of another office, as Hattie left afters 
successful begging tour. 

“Old Venable’s daughter. 
ble, the publisher.” 

“Oh, ah! she’s a stunner, isn’t she? Whata 
precious old skinflint you are, Holman! Why, 
I had ten cents in my hand, all ready, only she 
wouldn't ask me.”’ 

“T should hope not, as you are a total stranger,” 
said Holman. ‘I had only one reason for with- 
holding. Iam a married man, and don’t choose 
that my name should dangle from the neck of 
any young girl.” 

“Quite right, of course, but next time intro- 
duce me. I'll give her a dozen ten-cent pieces, 
new from the mint, and have them properly 
prepared. I’m not new to this sort of thing. I 
know fellows who keep bogus pieces in their 
pockets, all cut and dried, you know, to meet 
such emergencies.”” 


You know Vena- 


At times you notice an uneasy movement of 
| the hands, The fingerless first joint of the left 
SIRE EINE SETS . _| hand, which has a narrow bandage of black silk 
Everything right . said Peakerton, turning | spout it, is rubbed hard against the right palm. 

in his chair and taking a package which Fen- ; 
holm produced from his pocket. 
“T believe so,”’ 
originals. 


kept in shadow; I did not feel that I had a right 
even to the comfort of a hearth. 


But whatever Mr. Gladstoue’s defects may be, 


Fenholm said. ‘*There are the | they are forgotten when he begins to speak. He 


Here is the copy.” 
He opened a paper while Peakerton undid the | is heard of that wonderful voice. 
package. 
IT was astounded. 
dream. 


impressive if it uttered nothing but nonsense. 
It is deep and musical, with much variety of 

The package contained the stolen let-| tone, and with a strength so great that its beauty 

ters; the other paper was the purloined copy. | was hardly impaired, or its volume diminished, 
I started forward, and stood staring like an! at the end of a two hours’ specch. 





I thought I must be ina 


| It is a kind of kneading process, often repeated. | 


| is plainly statesman and orator as the first sound | 
It would be | 


| “It isn’t the value of the money at all, I sup- 
| pose, when you come to think of it, but we 
should have to ask of many who are mere ac- 
| quaintances, and one don’t like to carry names 
round one’s neck of persons who may not be nice 
as friends.”’ 

“I think,” said Nelly Spicer, another of the | 
girls, “that it must be great fun, and I mean to | 
try it. Of course one can begin with one’s own | uted felt at liberty to inspect it. 
father; and there are several gentlemen in papa’s| One lady, while looking it over carefully, let 
office who I think would be only too glad to con- | it fall, with an injured look 
tribute ten cents for such a purpose. I’m with 
| you, Hattie; let’s see which will get her chain 


“J don’t like to see any young girl sacrificing 
her delicacy in that fashion,’’ said Holman. 

“Pooh! that’s because you're married,” laughed 
the other. 

The chains were finished at last, the success 
of the two girls being nearly equal, while mak- 
ing their collections, and Hattie wore hers s0 
conspicuously that everybody who had contrib- 











“You've got my husband’s name!”’ she said. 
| “Of course I have. Isn’t he an old friend?’ 
' 


first.”’ | laughed Hattie, gaily. 


—— © 
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But she blushed at the same time, for she| At first, he tried to evade my queries by reply-| I turned in about four, A. M., the second officer istrate sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment 
knew that he, an easy, good-natured, thought- jing that it was “nothing, nothing in particular;” | then coming on duty. My cabin was amidships and | with hard labor. 
jess fellow, had not yielded until after much so- but I pressed him persistently until 1 won from him | on deck, and from a window therein 1 could com- —_—_—_——_+o@r- = 
as oa ’ sn said. “It is the | 2" explanation. ' mand a view of the after-deck of the ship. 
licit ition, and that: he had then said, lic “Perhaps, after all,” he said, “it is only fair that | Somehow or other, I could not rest one atom, so, 
first and last time;”” while she went off, proud of | snouia explain matters. The fact of the matter | dressing myself, I determined upon sitting up and 
her victory. is, my watch has been stolen.” | smoking. I drew aside the blind of the window I 
She did not sce what ensued at the house of | «stolen! we all exclaimed in a breath. have mentioned, and looked out. There was once a man who complained that he 
the good-natured man when his wife justly re-| “Undoubtedly,” he answered; “but I pray you,| It was just the gray light of early morning, and | could not see the city because there were so many 
puked him, or know that he almost cursed her | captain,’—here he turned to me,—“I pray you say | there was a stiffish breeze blowing. To my surprise, | houses in the way. One thing he could do, how- 
in his heart. not one word about it. The only thing that renders | I beheld Mr. Reginald Moore on deck. — | ever; he could see the manner of men that throng 
Never wear a memorial chain, girls, unless it | the loss of consequence to me is the fact that it once I was about to open my cabin door and invite him | the streets, and note their habits and modes of life. 
has been given by relatives or long-tried friends | belonged tomy poor mother. On that account alone, | to join me in my restlessness, when the peculiar | Let us look at some of the men that are peculiar to 
asa voluntary gift. 


For the Companion, 


THE RAGMAN, FIREMAN AND 
MILKMAN. 


I would not have lost it for any amount of money. | nature of his proceedings riveted my attention. He | paris, 
However, it cannot be helped, and therefore it is looked around on all sides, as if afraid of attracting 
7 useless to cry over spilt milk, as the old adage has | observation. men in every city, but the French ragpicker is a 
OUR PASSENGER. it. My only request in the matter is, my dear cap-| Then, suddenly, as if assured the coast was clear, | queer animal. The lights in the shops are being put 

It was a lovely autumn afternoon towards the | tain, that you will leave the matter entirely in my | he made rapidly towards the empty water-cask, on | out, and from some vast gray tower, high up in the 
close of September, when we weighed anchor, and | hands, and I think it very probable that I may re-| Which he was accustomed to manufacture his model dark, comes the deep boom of a church clock strik- 
sailed out of the River Mersey, bound for Mel-| cover it. This request I am sure you will oblige me | of the Janet's Pride. Once more glancing cautious- ing midnight. The people are coming out of the 


Here is a picture of a ragpicker. There are rag- 


—+o>—_—_—_ 





pourne. We had a good ship—Janet’s Pride—load- | 
ed with miscellaneous articles. On board were 
fourteen passengers, and take them all in all, a) 
pleasanter lot I never steered across the stormy 





seas. 
There were three old gentlemen, who were going | 


joned in the brightest colors, long before the Eng- 
lish coast was out of sight. 

Then there was a solitary old gentleman, who, 
judging from the general tone of his conversation, 
was seeking the New World for the ostensible pur- 
pose of finding fault with it. 


hope and activity, bent upon making a new home 
far away from their native land. 

There were also a very jolly elderly brother and 
sister, neither of whom had ever entered into the 
ponds of matrimony, but instead, had stuck by each 
ther through life. 

There were three old Australian settlers, who had 
been over to have a peep at the old country, and 
who were now returning to the land which to them, 
through long communion, had become the dearest 
of all others,—‘*Home, sweet home!” 

Lastly, though not least, there was a solitary pas- 
senger, Who soon became the pet of all on board. 
He was a man of about eight-and-twenty years of 
age, possessing a very clear complexion, a very 
handsome, long flowing beard, and a very silky 
mustache. 

His name was Reginald Moore. His given reason 
for taking this sea voyage was the delicate state of 
his health. There was not the least doubt that the 
poor fellow’s chest was considerably affected, for 
his voice, though charmingly sweet, was one of the 
weakest I ever remember hearing; and it had a cer- 
tain hollowness in its sound that in my mind is in- 
variably associated with that terrible disease com- 
monly termed consumption. He always wore a 
thick muffler round his neck to protect his throat 
and chest. 

In all my experience—and it has been a pretty 
wide one—I never knew any one with so many 
friends, and such undivided esteem, in so shorta 
space of time, as Reginald Moore. There was not, 
I believe, a sailor on board who did not entertain 
the warmest possible liking for him. 

As for the passengers, they never seemed so happy 
as when listening to his amusing anecdotes, of which 
he seemed to possess an inexhaustible store. And 
this delicate young English paragon of passengers 
had made this conquest over all our hearts before 
we had been three weeks at sea. 

He was, too, such a clever fellow with his hands. 
He could cut and shape you anything out of a piece 
of wood, from an oyster to an elephant, and at mak- 
ing models of ships, I never met his equal. He was, 
besides, such a kind and considerate fellow towards 
his fellow-passengers. 

When the three elderly gentlemen, who imagined 
their fortunes made, were afflicted with sea-sickness, 
he was the first to come forward and help them 
about while they slowly recovered. He would in- 
sist upon their taking his arm, weak as he was him- 
self, and he would lead them about on deck witha 
firmness that spoke volumes in favor of his “sea 
legs.”” 





ease. 


smile, and as heretofore, he enlivened and charmed 
us with hisvivacity and anecdote. 
he worked at the model of the Janet’s Pride, still 
using the top of the empty water-cask for a work- 
table. 


at ease than on the previous one. 
scene of anger and distress came with the morning! 
Every passenger on board, possessing jewelry, had 
been robbed during the night. 





I do not remember any voyage ever passing so 
quickly as the one when the pleasant passenger was 
on board. I could, with infinite pleasure, make a 


story, to dwell upon the pleasant memories I still 
retain of Reginald Moore. 

We were within a week’s sail of Melbourne. Reg- 
inald Moore had all but completed a model of the 
Janet's Pride, which he purposed presenting to me 
the night before we landed. 

Now he worked at this model principally on deck, 


and strangely enough, he had chosen fora work- | 


table the top of one of the empty water-casks that 
stood on deck, abaft, and under the shelter of the 
bulwarks. 

While he worked through the day, you were sure 
to see him surrounded by some of the passengers or 
sailors, The amount of industry he displayed was 
truly wonderful, for he was invariably at work in 
the early morning, long before any of the other pas- 
Sengers dreamt of turning out of their snug berths. 

As I have already stated, we were but six days’ 
sail from Melbourne. For the first time in our ex- 
Perience of him, the pleasant passenger appeared at 
the dinner-table with a solemn, downeast expression 
of face and a silent tongue. Before dinner was 
over, I asked him what troubled his mind, and 





“Certainly, my dear sir,” I replied; “but still” 
“Exactly,” he interrupted, with one of his pleas- 





by granting.” | 
| 
| 


}ant smiles, “you would like to take the matter in | 


ly about him, he then applied his hands to the top theatres, and the cabs are rolling swiftly and almost 
of the cask, and with a rapid movement, lifted half | silently over the asphalt pavement, taking late call- 


of the top bodily off. 
My astonishment and my excitement were intense. | , 


ers to their homes. 


The restaurants still keep open 
loors, and almost every table in them is still occu- 


hand and investigate it to the utmost of your power. | Another hasty glance round, and he plunged his | pied by men and women taking late suppers. We 
I know that, my dear captain, full well; but I can | hand down into the cask, then quickly withdrew it, | can sit on an iron chair in the open air on the side- 
out to share their fortunes, come what might, and | trust you to keep your promise, and leave the case | holding in his grasp a small bag, which he rapidly | walk, sip delicious coffee, and note this “queer ani- 
which, poor old souls, they seemed to think fash- | entirely in my hands.” | 


How could I deny him his request? 
You will readily imagine what consternation this | 


| three old gentlemen instantly proceeded to explain | 


| fortunately, at the present time, the lock was out of | 
order. 

Mr. Reginald Moore suggested a safer deposit for 
their valuables. 

The young married couples announced the fact of 
their owning at least two hundred and fifty pounds’ 
worth of jewelry; and they, too, consulted Mr. 
Moore as to the safest plan for secreting it. 

The kind-hearted brother and sister had, it ap- 
peared, more valuables in the way of jewelry than 
any one on board, since fifteen hundred pounds had 
never purchased what they possessed. 

The whole of that evening was occupied in specn- 
lating as to the probable perpetrator of the theft, 
and in condoling with Mr. Reginald Moore on his 
great loss. 

Every one turned in, that night, in an uneasy state 


found themselves, in the morning, still in full pos- | 
session of all their worldly goods. This improved | 
condition of affairs seemed to reassure our passen- 
gers, who once again began to look cheerful and at 


Reginald Moore’s pleasant face wore its wonted | 


All day through, 


That night, we retired to rest with minds far more 
Alas! what a 


The three old gentlemen, the young married 
couples, and the kind-hearted brother and sister, 
found themselves minus every article of jewelry that 
they had possessed. Even the grumbling old gen- 
tleman had lost his gold snuff-box. | 

There was no keeping matters quiet this time. | 
The thief must be traced and brought to justice. | 
What was the wisest method of procedure? What | 
would Mr. Moore suggest? 

“I would suggest, though most reluctantly,” said | 
Mr. Moore, “that every sailor and every sailor's | 
luggage be carefully searched.” | 

To this proposition we unanimously agreed. 

“This,” he continued, “imust be most humiliating 








to the feelings of your crew, captain, and therefore, | 


in common fairness to them as our fellow-men, let 
me also suggest that every passenger and every pas- 
senger’s luggage be also thoroughly searched.” 

A little hesitation on the part of one or two of the 


of mind; and it was with astonishment that they | 


concealed in the breast of his coat. 
Again he took a hasty survey, and was about mak- 
ing another dive into this strange receptacle for hid- 


mal.” 


The Ragpicker. 
First, in the distance we notice a yellow star twin- 


|} event gave rise to among the other passengers. The den goods, when he suddenly withdrew, having, | kling and dancing along close to the pavement. It 


with astonishing rapidity, replaced the lid of the | comes nearer. Above it we see a ragman with his 
|that they possessed jewelry to the value of at least | cask. In another moment the cause of his alarm | sack upon his back. He has an iron hook in one 
three hundred pounds, which they usually kept | W8s made apparent, as a couple of sailors passed | hand, and a lantern, with a reflector hung on the 
There were two young married couples, all full of | locked up in a brown leather writing-case; but un-| him on their way to relieve the man at the wheel. 


end of a stick, held in the other hand. 


He walks 


When all was again quiet, for an instant he | quickly along the street close to the curb, throwing 
| seemed determined to at once return to the cask, | the rays of his lantern into every corner in search 


and no doubt withdraw something more that the 
interruption had prevented him withdrawing in the 
first instance. But suddenly changing his mind, he 





went down the stairs that led from the deck to the 


| saloon and sleeping cabins. 


Scarcely had he disappeared, when another figure, 
stealthily crossing the deck, met my anxious obser- 
vation. It was the boatswain. 

I saw him glance towards the stairs, down which 
Mr. Reginald Moore had taken his departure. He 
then made direct for the water-cask. It was now ob- 
vious to me that the old boatswain had been watch- 


| ing the pleasant passenger. 


Just as he reached the water-cask, a heavy green 
| sea struck the ship to windward, necessitating the 
boatswain to hold on by the ropes so as to keep his 
| footing, and precisely at the same moment Reginald 
| Moore appeared at the top of the cabin stairs. I 
shall never forget the scene. 

The instant the ship had steadied herself, the 





FIRE 


| 
| 


| 
in the darkness. 
| 
| 





of rags, old paper and scraps of every kind. 
He sees a bone or bit of paper, and quickly jerks 
it up, and cleverly drops it into hissack: He comes 





MEN. 


into the bright glare of the restaurant. We see that 
he is a sturdy fellow, plying his unlovely trade in 
blouse and wooden shoes. There, he has gone, lost 
His light is turned away, and has 
disappeared. All the night long he will prowl 
| about, saving what others throw away, and helping 
| to keep the city clean. 

You may laugh at, perhaps despise him, but he 
isa better man than the lazy fellows who go frem 
door to door at home begging for food and shelter. 
He is earning an honest living, and that makes Lim 
| worthy of respect in spite of his dirty, monse-like 
| habits. Besides this, his manner of working, with a 
lantern and in the night is far better than the miser- 
| able way we permit such men to work in the United 

States. His is not an attractive or savory trade, 
therefore the police compel him to work in the 





passengers was demonstrated before acceding to | boatswain commenced his examination of the water- | night. In this Parisians are wiser than Americans, 


this last proposal, but our pleasant passenger soon 


| contrived to bring those who at first demurred to 
| his side of t inking. 
long pause at this juncture in the thread of my | 


“Of course,” he said, “there is not a passenger on 


| board who is not above suspicion, yet, in justice to | fore he could turn to 


the feelings of the crew, it is, in my humble opinion, 
the least we can do.” 


| This delicacy of feeling and this thoughtfulness 


on the part of Reginald Moore, rendered him, if 
possible, more admirable and praiseworthy in our 
eyes than ever. 

Many of the crew objected strongly to this mode 
of procedure, but all were compelled to submit. 
The old boatswain was furious with indignation, 
and vowed that if it cost him his life he would trace 
the thief who had caused him to be searched like a 
common pickpocket. Even the pleasant passenger 
failed to soothe his sense of injury. 

Well, a thorough search was made by myself, in 
company with the kind-hearted old gentleman and 


his sister. Every one’s “traps” were r ked 


cask. Fora moment only, Moore stood looking at 
him with as evil an expression on his face as I ever 
| beheld. 
With one bound, he was upon the boatswain, be- 
protect himself. I waited no 
| longer, but flung open the door of my cabin in an 
| instant, and in another I was to the rescue, and in a 
| few moments we had our pleasant passenger in 
irons. 
So, you see, he was the thief, after all, hiding his 
knavery under the pleasantest exterior I ever knew 
| a man possess. The manner in which he had manu- 
| factured the top of that.water-cask was the most 
finished and ingenious piece of carpentry I have 
ever beheld. 

In the interior of the side of the cask he had 
driven several nails, about two feet from the top, 
on which he had suspended, in wash-leather bags, 
the jewelry he had stolen. 

You may easily imagine the surprise evinced by 
our 





from top to bottom, but without success. 

Further search was useless. What was to be 
done? 

That night, all having been made snug, and the 
passengers having turned in, none of them, as you 
|may imagine, in very brilliant spirits, I went on 








man for whom each anu every one of them enter- 
tained such regard and even atfection. 

At the expiration of three days from the date of 
the pleasant passenger's detection, we landed in 
| Melbourne, where duty compelled me to hand him 
| over to the police; but as no one cared to remain 





caused this unhappy change in his wonted cheerful | deck, it being what we call at sea “the captain’s | in that town for the purpose of prosecuting him, 
watch.” 


manner, 


he was summurily dealt with. The presiding mag- 


3 on discovering that the thief was the | 


Sweeping the Streets. 

| We may now go home through the quiet streets 
land to bed, but this great city will not take rest. 
| Towards two or three o’clock there appear throngs 
| of men in the streets,—an army, armed with brooms 
| and hoes, and with strange machines. Every janitor 
| rises early and sweeps down the stairs of his house, 
| and turns the ashes and refuse into the street. 

With a curious swishing sound the sweeping-ma- 
| chines gallop over the pavements, and every scrap of 
| dirt is swept into the gutters. Then come the sweep- 

ers and hose-men. Streams of water are turned 

| from the hydrants into the gutters. Everything is 
| swept into heaps for the cartmen. By the time the 
| people wake up, the great city is clean as brooms 
}and water can make it. Not a scrap of paper, a 
| speck of dirt, anywhere. The gutters run with clear 
| fresh water, and the town looks fresh as if it had 
just taken a jolly bath. 

Early in the morning we get up, open the tall 
double windows and step out on the balcony. Look- 
| ing down on the clean streets, we see some of the 
| other objects that excite our interest. 


i 


Firemen in Paris. 

There is a steady tramp on the sidewalk below. 
Can it be caused by soldiers? No; firemen. They 
| 100k like soldiers certainly, with their helmets and 
| uniforms. They murch up the street, and when the 
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company reaches the corner, one man drops out | 


behind and goes down the next street. We | 
watch them as they march on, and see another | 
man left at the next corner. This is the patrol, | 
—the fire-guard, taking their posts to look out | 
for fires. 

We sometimes feel proud of our fire depart- | 
ments, with their huge engines and ladder- 
trucks, They make a brave show, but some- 
how the buildings that are on fire are almost al- 
ways consumed, and the fires have a spiteful 
habit of breaking out almost every day. 

There are fires enough in Paris; at least, they 
break out in the houses, but they never make 
much headway, and it is not worth while to go 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the goats to town. When they are milked at 
your door, you know just what you get. You 
may see the goat milked, and may be sure the 
milk is fresh and has no water added to it. 
There is something very comforting and reas- 
suring in this style of milk-dealer. Unique, too, 
isn’t it?—and worth copying, at least so far as 


honesty is concerned. Guages BARNARD. 


a te 
THE RUSSIAN STUDENTS. 


The rebellion of the students at the University 
of Kieff, in Southern Russia, is a2 more serious 
fact than at first appears. We often hear of the 
combined resistance of students to their faculties 





to see them. There is no conflagration to see. 


in our American colleges; but these events turn 





GOATS 


Every house is made of brick and stone. The 
stairways are of stone or iron; even the wooden 
floors are coated inside and out with plaster, 
The result is the houses won't burn. 

When a fire begins in a house the policemen 
draw their swords, and make everybody in the 
street fall into line and help pass buckets of water. 
You may be on your way to a wedding or party, 
and have on your best Sunday suit. It makes no | 
difference. You must fall into line and pass the 
buckets of dirty water up stairs to the room 
where the fire is burning. The water slops over 
your nice boots, and your hat gets jammed into 
a new style. 

There is a great hubbub, a little smoke, and 
then it is all over. One bed, two chairs and 
part of acarpet have been burned up, one win- 
dow has been smashed, and one curtain torn. 
That's all. The fire is out, and a little paint 
will repair the damage. It seems trivial, almost 
ridiculous: but then 
the loss will not ex- 


AND ASSES. 


usually either upon some dissatisfaction with the 
college discipline, or upon an attempt to make 
common cause with punished classmates. With 
the Russian students, the cause of trouble is a 
very different and much more grave one. 
a political quarrel in which they are engaged, 


and it is because they have been engaged in: 
meetings and acts hostile to the empire itself, | 
that stern measures have been taken against 


them. 

Not only at Kieff, but at Clarkoff and Tschu- 
gujeff (where there are technical and medical 
schools), the students have been found impli- 
cated in serious plots, and banded together in 
the cause of socialism; and it is likely enough 
that we may hear that the same infection of dis- 
content and revolution has spread to all the other 
Russian seats of learning. 

It is a curious fact that in Europe the students 
of universities, whatever their birth or social con- 

dition, have had a 





eeed hundred 
dollars, and that is 
better than the dis- 
asters attending onc 
of our American 
fires, where half a 
town may be burned 
up, men killed and 
families ruined, 


one 


The French don't 
know how to have a 
fire. They are 


dreadfully dull in 
such things! 





Parisian 
men 


Milk- 

This is queer; a 
fellow in a blouse 
comes slowly along 
the street, shouting 
and brandishing a 
stick. Before him 
trots a number of 
donkeys,—no, they 
are she-asses. Ah, 
he has stopped! 

A woman over the 
way comes out with 
a mug. There is 
some one sick in that 








tendency to adopt 
radical and demo- 
France the Univer- 
sity and the 
bonne were the hot- 
beds of revolution- 
ary agitation late 
in the last century, 
and have ever since 
been watched with 
suspicious eye by 
the authorities in 
power. It is noto- 
rious that the Ger- 
man universities are 
full of this revolu- 
tionary spirit. and 
it is even said that 
duelling is winked 
at by the Govern- 
ment, in the hope 
that this barbarous 
pastime may dis- 
tract the attention 
of the students from 
politics. 


Sor- 


There is no doubt 
that, ten years ago, 
the students of the 
University of Mad- 








house, and the doe- 
tor has prescribed 
asses’ milk. The 
man stops, and gravely milks one of the asses, 
The woman takes the mug of warm milk, pays 
for it, and this truly remarkable milkman and 
his drove move on. They clatter over the stones, 
and the driver looks sharply into every doorway | 
to see if any one else wants a drink. | 
There is another milk-team coming. This 
time it is a flock of goats driven by a woman. 
Some one is sick in the next house, and the doc- | 
tor in his wisdom says goats’ milk is the thing. 
The goats might be milked inthe country, and 
the milk might be brought into town in cans. 
No. The Fretich think it a better way to drive 


THE RAGPICKER. 


rid played an im- 
portant part in the 
revolt which 
prived Queen Isabella of her throne, and which 


later carried into power their eloquent and fa- 


vorite professor, Senor Castelar. 

The students at Kieff, it appears, became so 
unruly that the police were ordered to close the 
university. But this did not put an end to the 


| trouble; for the rebels, meeting in a field out- 


side the town, proceeded to the university and 
forced their way in. The militia were called 
out, and the result was a frightful affray, in 
which no less than eighty students and soldiers 
were killed. 

This revolt must be taken in conneetion with 


| 
! 
Through panes all dimmed with cobwebs, thick with 
It is | 
| 


cratic opinions. In! 


| war premiums, or war risks, as they are called, | 
de- 


| AMOunt it cost them to insure 


the general and perilous discontent that prevails 
at this moment in Russia. It has already been 
described in the Companion how that vast empire 
is honeycombed with the ‘Nihilist’? conspiracy ; 
how there is scarcely a town in which this con- 
spiracy has not adherents of both sexes, all ages, 
and every social condition, and how the imperial | 
authorities are aroused to the dangers which it 

threatens. 

In the students this conspiracy has a force of| 
formidable auxiliaries. A number of intelligent, 
bold, hot-headed young men cannot but be a pow- 
erful aid to the designs of the Nihilist plotters, 
and the Government, for its own safety, or at 
least its own peace, cannot too promptly repress 
the rebellious tendencies of this element of | 
treason. | 

But it is surely a very serious sign when a| 
Government so :.utocratic, holding sway by stern 
and simple military rule, is forced to make war 
upon university students, and to close its seats 
of learning lest they should become nests of rev-| 
olucion, Nor can it be hoped that the evil will | 
be remedied by measures however stern and 
arbitrary. 
| The seeds of this widespread discontent are | 
too deep down in Russian soil to be rooted up by 
mere bayonets and sabres. It arises from the 
despotism and corruption of the Government, 
which bears remorselessly down upon the popu- 
lation with its enormous taxes and its giant ar- 

maments, and it will only be when a just and 
| popular rule replaces the iron despotism of the 
| Czars, that the spirit of revolt will be laid. | 





—————_<+@>—____— 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD MILL. 
The warm light flows along the rotting floor, 


The seals of age, decay and thiev 
Have worked their will; and whe 3 
The clang and clatter rose above the roar | 
Of falling waters, resonant, the must 
Of mouldering silence, rarely stirred by gust 
Or storm, hath found a havened shore. 
Long beltings hang suspended from the shafts 
Like dead vines, swaying in the woodland draughts. 
Around its ruined porch wild creepers climb, 
With leaves of scarlet, autumn Lrown and gold. 
| Its youth outlived, long since a landinark old, 
It stands a hoary monument of time. 

Joun P. Tree. 
| ae ee sos 
THE “ALABAMA CLAIMS” MONEY. | 

The question of the distribution of the ‘“Geneva 
Award” is again before Congress, The contest 
over this fund is a notable one, and should be 
generally understood. 

During our war certain vessels were fitted out 
in British ports as Confederate cruisers. They 
preyed upon our commerce, destroying many 
ships, and raising the rate of insurance upon 
vessels and cargoes. 

Our Government complained to Great Britain 
of the fitting out of these vessels at the time, 
and there was a long correspondence about it 
\t last, by the treaty of Washington, the ques- | 
tion whether Great Britain was liable to us for | 
the damage caused to our commerce, and to 
what extent, was referred to the Geneva arbitra- 
tion, 

The arbitrators adjudged Great Britain negli- | 


lust, 








gent with respect to four vessels, and awarded | 
to us the sum of $15,500,000, which was duly 
paid. 

It lay wholly idle in the Treasury for some | 
time, and then Congress passed a bill to dis- 
tribute a part of the award to certain claimants. | 
A court the claims. 
Only those were to be paid who had owned ves- 
sels captured and destroyed by the four Confed- 
erate cruisers, and who had not recovered insur- | 
ance upon their lost property. 

After this had been done, more than half of 
the award remained. 


was created to examine 


It is over the undistrib- 
uted part that the present contest has arisen. 

The insurance companies claim it. They say 
that having insured certain property, and hav- | 
ing paid the insurance, they take the place of | 
the owners, and if anything can be recovered, it 
is theirs. To this it is replied, that they were in 
the business of insurance, and took their risk, 
and that they really made money. Sothey have 
suffered no loss, and cannot rightfully claim the 
money. 

The men who paid high rates of insurance, | 


also cla. the money. They say their loss was 
a real one, although their vesseis were not de-| 
stroyed. It cost them money to protect their 
property from capture. But to this it is replied, 
that the Geneva Tribunal only awarded a cer- 
tain sum to pay for the actual destruction caused 
by the four vesseis, and that the war premium 
claimants suffered from none of that destruction. 

It is added that even if the principle is to be 
admitted that these claimants shonld be paid the 
it shonid not go 
beyond allowing them that part of the premiums 
caused by the special dangers from the four ves- 
sels named. 








In addition to those who support one or the 
other of these rival claims, there are others who 
declare that neither of the two classes of claims 
should be paid, but that the whole amount should 
be retained in the Treasury, where it now jg, 
There is a very strong objection to this plan, 
Either the money belongs to some claimants for 
whom our Government collected it, or it does not 
belong to us at all. 

Certainly it was not asked for, awarded or 
paid for the benefit of the Government, but for 
the benefit of certain property owners, citizens 
of the United States. It would bea wrong if we 
neither distributed it nor returned it to Great 
Britain. 

The question of passing the bill was before the 
House of Representatives just before the holi- 
days. It was proposed to send all claimants to 
the United States Court of Claims, and prove 
their demands. This was desired by the insur. 
ance companies, who think they have the law on 
their side. 

The amendment was more favorable to the 
war premium party, as it forbade the payment 
of any money to an insurance company that had 
made a profit out of the business. Probably be- 





fore this is read, the bill, in some form, wil] 


have been passed. The explanation we have 
given will enable every one to see which party 


has triumphed. 


RUINED. 

A week or two ago John S. Morton was sentenced 
in Philadelphia to ten years’ imprisonment in the 
Eastern Penitentiary. As he left the court-room, 
his friends—for the most part fashionable and 
wealthy men—surrounded the judge, clamorously 
demanding that he should be driven to jail in a car- 
riage instead of the prison van. 

This little incident and the story of the prisoner is 








| worth the attention of young men beginning com- 


mercial life. 

One short year ago Morton was a leading citizen 
in Philadelphia; not a leader after the fashion of 
Tweed or Fisk, but a refined, cultured gentleman, 
the descendant of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of a long line of judges and 
honorables, energetic in business, and in all philan- 
thropic and Christian enterprises. 

He was one of the foremost projectors of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, was President of the great per- 
manent exhibition, and his name was brought prom- 
inently before the people as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 

He had everything which could give a man a solid, 


| honorable footing in the world, but unfortunately 


he fell into the society of a clique of fashionable 
people, of the sort who would think the riding to 
prison in a van a worse disgrace than the crime 
which drove him there. 

In his haste to gain money and to vie in splendor 
with these friends, Morton was led to dabble in 
stocks, then to gamble in them, and finally, in order 
to make up his losses, to issue fraudulent stock in 


| a railway company, of which he was President, to 


the amount of two millions of dollars. The man 
had not the hardihood of a villain born in vice, for, 
on discovery, he pleaded guilty and fainted in the 
court-room. 

Now boys who read such stories as these are apt to 
think of themselves as of an entirely different order 


| of human being from these gigantic swindlers; yet 


the shop-boy who sells a lot of damaged goods to an 
unwary customer, or the lad who cheats in a game 
of marbles, are each in their degree guilty as was 
Morton, and afoot on the same broad highway. 
Deception and fraud permeate every part of our 
commercial system, and they generally meet a tem- 
porary success. The shopman who cheata in his 
master’s interest usually is promoted, just as Mor- 
ton with his ill-gotten gains was able to live like a 
prince; but retribution is sure, even in this world. 


| The tricky clerk is known and avoided as a tricky 


merchant, and Jolin L. Morton, with shaved head 
and convict’s dress, will meet old age in a prison 
cell. 


iii 5, 
A HISTORIC ROLLING-PIN 


A family named Patterson, in Western Ohio, pre- 
serve as heirlooms a wooden rolling-pin and potato- 
masher, concerning which they tell a romantic story. 
Their grandfather, Simon Patterson, was a turner 
in Dublin during the rebellion of ‘98. 

Passing along the street late one night, a man 
came hurriedly up and asked him to hold a horse 
for him for a minute. Hecomplied good-naturedly, 
and the man disappeared. 

The next moment a cellar-door opened, and 4 
group of masked and cloaked figures rushed out, 
pursued by the police. One of them seized the lbn- 
dle, jumped upon the horse and galloped away. 

Patterson was arrested. The cellar was, as it 
proved. the rendezvous for the leaders of the rebel- 
lion. They were tried and sentenced, some to he 
hung, others transported. Patterson was among tlie 
first. 

Appeals for his pardon were made by influential 
persons who beiieved in his story. butin vain, There 
was too strong a belief that “Sim Patterson” had 
much more to do with the rebellion than holding 9 
horse. 

The day of execution drew near. His wife, 4 
shrewd, comely Irishwoman, who perhaps had hee'd 
of Jeanie Deans, went to London, actually made her 
way to the presence of good, fussy Queen Charlctte, 
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and pleaded her cause so effectually that she re-| admirably equipped, and her enterprising discov- 

turned to Dublin with Sim’s pardon in her pocket. | erers traversed the globe in search of new lands. 
She and her husband sailed for America soon But in spite of inherited wealth and vast revenues, 

after, and the first work to which Sim put his hand | Philip fell into bankruptcy. Great monarch as he 


to one of the stakes, that he might not be disturbed, 
as Yellowface, the dead man, had always helped the 
white man, and was a friend of all who passed that 
way, We left the grave undisturbed. The Indian had 
only been there since April, and had his gun, toma- 











FLORILINE. 


sé PeCRILINE,” — FOR THE TEETH AND 


was the making of a rolling-pin and potato-masher | was, his ruinous policy compelled him to repudiate | hawk, Knife and beaded ornaments, all upon his BREATH, 
emblazoned with the royal arms, which he sent to | his debts. It was a penalty for wicked ambition. | person. m | is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
u x2 . +? | cleanses partially decayed teeth from allyparasites or liv- 


the Queen with his humble gratitude. A letter of | He aimed to control Europe, and to put down her- 
thanks was received from her secretary. He made | esy. In carrying out his plans, he poured forth | 
duplicates of his gifts in proud memory of this event, | money as if it were water. Immense armies and | 
jnd they, With the letter, are still preserved by his fleets, paid spies and bribed courtiers, drained his 
jescendants. | treasury, and left him, like reckless speculators, 
| hopelessly bankrupt. The exhaustion of his reign 
helped to reduce Spain to what she now is, a third- | 


ORIENTAL INDIFFERENCE. 
When some grand Turk was on a visit to London, | 


slaves dance for you?” was his unsympathizing com- 





+> 
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HOW HE KEPT HIS WORD. view he took of some English customs: 


ing “animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


he was taken to a ball. “Why don’t you let your | Temoves instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 

7 M $ tobacco smoke. 
and extracts of sweet 
ment. The Shah seems to resemble the Turk in the | harmnless. 


Being vested composed of honey, soda, 
terbs and plants, it is perfectly 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxFoRD St., 
London, England, and retailed everywhere. 





rate power in Europe. 
SS eee 
THE JUDGE AND THE TEAPOT. 
Judge Mullin, of Watertcwn, Ill., once while on 
a visit to New York, fell into the hands of a police- 
man on suspicion of stealing a teapot. He related 
the joke on himself to a reporter of the Inter-Ocean. | 


The phlegmatic Persian Shah, who declined to go 
to the Derby because it was already known to him 
| that one horse was faster than another horse, was a 
good deal like the distinguished Pasha whom Lamar- | 
| tine desired to be presented to when he was travel- 
ling in the East. 

“What does this man do?” said the Pasha to the | 
French consul. 

*He makes books.” 

“Then,” said the Pasha, “his books are either 
about the customs tariff, which I know all about 
already, or else they are not about the customs | 
tariff, and so don’t concern me. In either case, 
there is no need of my seeing him. Let him go in | 
peace.” | 
This was ten +o 

| 
| 
| 


| 
Over two years ago, a gentleman connected with | 
large china store in Boston was on his way home 
from Washington. He met on the train an attract- | 
ive little girl, and they soon became well acquainted, 
so pleased was the gentleman with his young friend, | 
thaton parting, he said he would send her a beau- | 
tiful china tea-set as a souvenir of their meeting. 





When he had packed the china, he found, to his , 
: : = My wife had a silver teapot, by which she set 
| great store. From constant use it received several 


chagrin, that he had failed to obtain the little girl’s 

fall name and address. He, however, sent the pres- | dents on the sides, and she was anxious to have them 

ent to the clerk of the hotel at which he had stopped | taken out, I told ag — when = went to New 
aaitaced , amie , eal a little | York, we could take the teapot with us and have 

in V us 1ington, and asked him to eare h out a little some jeweller pound out the dents. 

girl with pretty curls, named Minnie, whose father | or twelve years ago. 

wasaclerk in the General Post-oflice. The clerk | Soon afterward we visited the city, and put up at 

did his best to execute the mission, but failed to tind | the St. Nicholas Hotel. She had wrapped the tea- | 


era Ue bt , | pot in an old newspaper, and packed it in the trun ment. Bourdaloue, an eloquent French preacher 
the man ina department where hundreds of men One afternoon after dinner, I tucked it under my I . 
are employed. 


cloak and started for Tiffany’s. As 1 was going | being asked what he thought of Father Onorato’s | 
Two years passed, and it often pained the gen- | down the corridor of the hotel, I felt a tap on the | sermons, replied: 

tleman to think that a child should believe that he, apo e gg turning, a police officer caught mel “He tickles the ears, indeed, but he pricks the 

a Boston man, had not kept his word. One day,| “«Phere’s been a good many things stolen in this | ig ce, gtr se his sermons the purses they 

having mentioned the incident and his regrets to 2 | hotel lately,” said he, ‘and I want to see what you've rs epke i , 

bright young lady, she remarked,— co pag tage ill Ee, Hogg, the Etirick shepherd, once complimented 
“I'm sure I can find little Minnie. j ' Saale, cages s Rar aes sate ie lady in this neat way: 
Being asked to make the attempt, she adopted a 

simple method. She reasoned that, even among a 


ing my wife’s silver teapot to the jeweller’s to have 
thousand fathers employed in the post - office, there 








NEAT COMPLIMENTS. 
Some persons have a neat way of paying a compli- 





” 


the dents taken out of it. He gazed at me doubt-| “Ye’re a nice lassie, Miss Drysdale. Nearly all 
fully for a few seconds, and walked away as though | girls are like a bundle of pens cut by the same ma- 
satisfied. [went across Broadway, left the teapot | chine; but ye’re not of the bundle.” 

at Tiffany’s, and returned to the hotel within a few | 





would not be many who possessed such an attrac-} minutes. As I was going up to our room I met the | +o 
tive daughter, and that her very attractiveness must | Same officer. Thinking that he had consulted the BISMARCK’S FAITH. 


register and learned who I was, I said,— 

“I presume you are now perfectly satisfied that I 
am all right?”’ 
“QO yes!” he answered. 
“How did you find out?” T asked. 
“Find out?” he repeated, in an off-hand manner, 
| “Why, I followed you, of course.” 


have made her known to all the father’s associates. 
Acting upon this supposition, she sent a postal card 
to the department, inquiring for the name of the 
gentleman who had a little girl answering the 
meagre description given by her friend. | 

The card passed from one clerk to another, and 
soon found the father. Minnie, in a few days, was 
delighted by receiving the beautiful gift which had 
been so long waiting for her. She also learned that | 
aman from Boston keeps his word. 


Bismarck has not been credited as a man of faith; 
but his literary amanuensis, Dr. Busch, in a recent 
volume containing reports of conversations with the 
great Prussian, publishes the following: 


“TI do not understand,” says Bismarck, “how peo- 
ple can live without a belief, and without a_ public 
confession of faith, without believing in God as the 
Judge Superior, in a future life and the duty of ful- 
filling one’s mission on earth. If I were not a Chris- 
tian, | would not remain at my post a single hour, 
If I did not believe in God, I would do nothing for 





A “WALLED LAKE.” 


One cf the wonders of Iowa is the “Walled Lake,” 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of Dubuque 








What a blessing it would be for our country if | City. “The lake is from two to three feet higher | human a =. away my faith, and you take 
every one Was as anxious as this gentleman to keep | than the earth’s surface. In some places the wall Sy ye ae ee 
: : : : sng Oe ‘ d ; A “o> 
his promise, and preserve the faith of childhood in | is ten feet high, tifteen feet wide at the bottom, and ama | 
= , . » | 
a man’s word! oe .. | five feet on top. THE COMPANION AND OTHER © 
| Another fact is the size of the stones used in con- PAPERS. 


AN EFFECT OF SCENERY. 
Natural scenery, when it is terrible in its gran- 


| struction, the whole of them varying in weight from 
three tons down to one hundred pounds. There is 
eur, has a strange effect upon sensitive i : an abundance of stones in Wright County, but sur- 
CONE; BRS GS SANG? Cae on sensitive Imagina- | rounding the lake to the extent of five or ten miles aici - Y : a 
tions. To some it appears as “the vicar of the al-| there are none. country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
mightie Lord,” speaking prophetic words that beget | ‘“‘No one can form an idea as to the means em-| rate than the full subscription price. See ou’ 
| ployed to bring them to the spot, or who constructed | /, so 
it. Around the entire lake is a belt of woodland | Club List. 
rsa of Seana Bs ens sa half a mile in length, composed of oak; with this | 
= prop wpe nome? Bev = weight | enoontion. — — » - ~~ — The | mn ve ° nan - 
Is lightened.” | trees inust have been plantec 1ere at the time o y ’ 
the building of the wall. In the spring of the year DRAW IN G INSTRU MENTS 
1856 there was a great storm, and the ice on the lake aE eee We have just re- 
broke the wall in several places, and the farmers in | . : ceived from Germany 
the vicinity were obliged to repair the damages to a aan ae 
ei 2 ati Toa Inka arenni rawing struments | 
prevent inundation. The lake occupies a ground | which are especially | 
surface of two thousand eight hundred acres; depth designed for school 
of water as great as twenty-five feet. The water is and home use. This is 
clear and cold; soil sandy and loamy. It is singular amuch better set than 
that no one has been able to ascertain where the | has ever before been 
water comes from nor where it goes, yet it is always | sold at so lowa price. 


Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 





“That blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
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A young man visited those boiling, bubbling, roar- 
ing caldrons of California, the Geysers. He walked 
ever the quaking ground, heard the waters hissing 
with intense heat, and saw the immense, overhang- 
ing cloud, the product of a hundred columns of 
steam. 

He felt, as he had never felt before, the presence 














of the invisible Infinite One. He returned to San | clear and fresh.” | siamealiin a Etconsists of a polished 
7 eisc 2 awve av or tw - _-—-- case, lined with cotton velvet. Within the case, in nicely 
Francisco, and called upon a lawyer. A day or two — | arranged compartments, are the polished brass instru- 
after a clergyman visited the office. | MANUAL-LABOR STUDENTS. bee all ready f r the young artist. These are a Com- 
pe at?” ani » lawver snti “ Q x pass, 2 Compass Extension, a Drawing or Ruling len, an 

“Do you see that?” said the lawyer, pointingto| New England high schools are not unfrequently | Arm Extension, a Crayon Holder, Metal Protractor, 


censured for encouraging an indisposition to man- ipo teptegaed a Re Pp lle gag This useful 
ual labor. <A recent criticism of this character PERRY MASON & CO. 
caused the editor of the New England Journal of 
Education to keep his eyes open for half a day. 
The result of his observation is thus stated: 


amanuscript lying on the table. “A young client 
of mine lately visited the Geysers. So forcibly did 
the awfulness of the scene impress him with the 
brevity of life, that he returned immediately that I 
might draw his will. That is it.” 


| In the space of two hours, without going out of 
UNSELFISH DEVOTION. | our accustomed resorts, we found one fine student 
The Rev. Dr. Channing, the eminent Boston di- 


running an elevator in the afternoon, and studying 

his lessons in the pauses. Another wide-awake fel- 

vine and essayist, seemed to have heeded Cardinal | low spent his off-hours in a butter-factory, relieving 
Wolsey’s advice,— his parents from his support. : 

‘ “Fling away ambition! {| Two beautiful girls were found selling bread over 

By that sin fell the angels.” | the counter of their father’s pakery, where their 

sia P . 2 . . | brother, a Harvard student, relieved them at vaca- 

His intimate friends were impressed with his sin-| tion, The two last, high school lady principals, of 

gular freedom from egotism, and by the fact that | these young people, are now engaged in educating 

devotion to his ministerial work held the place in | two large families of younger brothers and sisters, 

his heart which in ordinary men is occupied by am- | cnt eneecing save, Ocananets Ph cay psenriagar tah 

bition. = . i age ges satisfy the ee ON eng hea ge painted in gilt on the table of every machine, also on the 

| And every city and town in New England 1s | face, the green leavesand scarlet berries of the Holly Tree. 

An incident recently told by the Rev. Dr. Bartol | pe rm ——o and ge Lagann | — re In style, capacity and working qualities the Holly Saw 

illustr: ie ai leas ica: catainers rising hope of the town, who are graduates of th 
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Dr. Dewey wrote a eulogistic review of the works | house windows, after the style of this and other 

of the Boston divine. Several months passed, and | public journals, betrays either a lack of knowledge 

not a word of acknowledgment came from Dr. Char- | Of What is going on among American children, or a 

ning. | disposition to reckless criticism which is itself an 


evil of no common order. 
As authors are usually quick to thank those who 
hig ; +o --—— 
favorably review their works, Dr. Dewey feared 
| _ a . 
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the review. To his surprise, and possibly to his | savage dead. A correspondent of the Cleveland | P 
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STEREOPTICONS ot all kinds and prices, 
Views illustrating everV subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
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PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the Scientifie 
American, we continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, ete., for the United 
States, «anada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete. 
In this line of business we have had thirty-three 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scientific 
American, This large and splendidly iHlustrated weekly 
paper shows the current progress of Science, is very inter- 

z,and has an enormous circulation. Subseriptions 
h year, post-paid; single copies 10 cents. Sold atall 
Book-stores and News-ottices, 

Can I obtain a patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer without expense, is to 
Write tous (Munn & Co.), describing the invention, with a 
sinall sketch, All we need ts to get the idea. We willim- 
mediately answer, and give the necessary instructions. 
For this advice we make no charge. ‘ 

We also send free our Hand-Book about the Patent 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and 
how procured, with hints for obtaining advances on in- 
ventions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers of the 
Scientific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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“The Loveliest of her Sex” 
would not be so considered were she minus that peerless 
| charm,a pure and fresh complexion. The most exquis- 
| itely monlded features, the most graceful figure, the most 
luxuriant tresses, iose half their effect if not accompanied 
by that grand essential of beauty. Bear this in mind, la- 
dies, and lose no time in securing it by the use of Lairp’s 
BLoca or Youtn, which will assuredly mend every 
complexional defect and establish that delicate purity 
and softness of the skin which is so desirable. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 
VALLEY AND HILL. 


See! they have won the heights of restful places, 
I, in the valley, toiling sore below; 

They litt to Heaven the light of happy faces, 
Whilst I reap tears for all the hopes I sow. 


Am I 80 all unworth God's smallest favor, 
That shadows, only shadows, mark my time? 
Has my burnt-offering sich «a sorry savor 
That the flame faints and dies, nor wins its prime ? 


How have [ fed it? With repining yearnings 
With loves and hopes which traced a narrow round, 
Milestones of wasted hours, and steps when turning 
By the strong trammels of rank verdure bound. 


Can a poor flame rise to the highest heaven, 

Wet with salt tears, and choked with wild regret? 
Can eyes too faint to pierce the mists of even 

Look far beyond them, till the morn be met? 


Peace, heart! I tread the wine-press of my clusters; 
I chose the valley, for the heights seemed baie; 
Yet now I marvel at the hill-tops’ lustres, 
And the crowned peace of those who struggled there. 


I fold no hands in vain and idle dreaming, 
One little hour of daylight still is mine, 

I gird me, e’re it fades, to reach the gleaming, 
Or midway meet the Master’s resttul sign. 





Is it too late, dear God, I light the pyre, 
With prayer and steadfast faith that shall not fail? 
See! by the blessed glow I lift me nigher 
To those who stand above the narrow vale 
M. 1b. WILLIAMS. 


+e 


For the Companion. 
A STREET ARAB. 


John Brady was a street Arab, dirty, frowzy 
and ragged. By day he wandered about New 
York, picking up a living by hook or crook, and 
keeping clear of the policeman. At night he 
slept under a cart, or in a doorway, always on 
the alert lest his perambulating enemy should 
carry him off to the station-house. 

One day John was taken by a policeman, and 
the magistrate sent him to Blackwell's Island as 
a street vagrant. John didn’t know it, but that 
was his first step to a better life. 

An agent of the Children’s Aid Society, going 
to the island to do good to the vagabonds there 
confined, saw John. Something about the street 
Arab attracted his attention. 

“There's the making of a man in that boy,”’ 
said ho, “if he can have a fair chance.”’ 

John was sent out West to work on a farm. 
That was his second step in the right direction. 
His good work won the contidence of the farmer, 
and he was sent to the district school three 
months in a year 

In that school-house, John’s vocation dawned 
upon him. He became ambitious to become a 
scholar. To study was to gratify a passion for 
learning. Even mathematics, so hard and unat- 
tractive to ordinary boys, seemed to whet his 
mental appetite. 

He continued to do good work for the farmer, 
while doing better work for himself. When his 
time of service was out, he wrote to President 
Porter, asking if there was any method by which 
® poor boy, anxious for an education, could pay 
his way through Yale College. The President's 
reply brought John to Yale. He rang the col- 
lege-bell to pay for his tuition and board. 

John made friends by hard work and brilliant 
success. Under the religions influences in which 
he was placed, he was led to give himself to the 
service of a divine Master. When he graduated, 
he had determined to become a minister, and 
support was offered him for three years at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He went to 
the city where he had been a ragged vagabond, 
as a student of theology. 

Last summer, twelve years from the day the 
agent of the Children’s Aid Society found him 
on Blackwell's Island, John Brady left New 
York as the first Presbyterian missionary to the 
Eskimos of Alaska. 

So much for benevolent Christian work. One 
waif saved from a life of shame and made a 
means of untold good to others! Who will say 
that this will not repay all the time and money 
spent by the noble men who were the agents in 
the godlike work? 


— 41 - 
COLORADO ATMOSPHERE. 

Colorado seems to be the sanitarium for asth- 
matics and consumptives. Its air is pure and 
exhilarating. A correspondent of a New York 
journal thus writes of Denver: 

Asthmatics find that in their first night in Col- 
orado they have unbroken sleep; at the end of 
the first week they give back the four or tive 
extra pillows for which they stipulated when 
they engaged board. In two months they call 
themselves well, and talk of returniirg to 2 Amd 


where railroading isn’t ten cents a mile, and 
where potatoes and onions are not sold by the 
pound. Well, they go, but only to return; they 
find that in Colorado they can live without a sin- 
gle wheeze or sniffle, but that they can live no- 
where else. Colorado may not cure them per- 
manently, but she gives them perfect rest from 
asthma while they remain here. 

ee 


AN ISLAND IN MID-OCEAN. 

A geographical fact has lately been recalled to 
the memory of the civilized world. It is, that 
there is an inhabited isiand, Tristan d’ Acunha, 
in the South Atlantic, two thousand miles from 
the coast of South America, and sixteen hundred 
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trotting on. 
Then, after a pause and hurried consultation, 


the tattooed arm of a sailor. 

“Bless him!” gasped a lady near me. 
but just time,” growled her husband. 

Up went the bold dragoon, not stopping even 
to take off his heavy boots. No applause met 
him till he had passed the point where his pre- 
decessor had stopped; then all seemed to take 
breath, and the murmur of triumph swelled. 

But as he went higher he went ominously 
slower, and ten feet from the top, utterly power- 


“There's 


an object of dismay to twenty thousand people. 
Stretching out his tired arm, bending and un- 
bending it as if to say, “If you only knew how 1 





miles from the African coast. The United States 
ship Essex recently visited it to rescue several | 
shipwrecked sailors, and found it about seven | 
miles in diameter, with a centre peak eight | 
thousand three hundred feet above the sea. It is 
inhabited by ninety-six persons, forming sixteen | 
families, who have voluntarily isolated them- | 
selves from the rest of the world. The history 
of its present settlement is thus narrated: 


In 1815 the English Government placed a gar- 
rison on Tristan d’Acunha, in ahe to guard 
more securely their royal prisoner at St. He- 
lena, fifteen hundred miles away. 

On the death of Napoleon, in 1821, the troops 
were withdrawn. One of their number, Corpo- 
ral William Glass, with his wife, and two seamen 
of the St. Helena squadron with their wives, ob- 
tained leave to remain on the island and — 
the quarters left vacant by the departure of the 
troops. 

Glass was at once chosen chief, and was habit- 
ually called Governor. He became the father of 
seven sons and eight daughters, 

What with the progeny of the two men-of- 
war’s men, and the settling among them of four 
or five whaling men, and the marrying of the 
daughters of Glass and his first companions in 
this voluntary exile, the population rapidly in- 
creased. 

In 1867, her majesty’s ship Galatea, com- 
manded by his seyal highness the duke of Edin- 
burgh, visited the island and supplied the wants 
of the inhabitants. 

Of the present population, all but five men and 
two women have been born on the island. Peter 
Green is the schoolmaster and religions in- 
structor of the young. 

On the death of Glass he became 
not by election or appointment, but 
general recognition as the oldest man 
est resident in the colony. 

He was born in Holland, served when young 
in the American Navy, and is now over seventy 
years old. His position as governor is merely 





governor, 
simply by 
and long- 


feel,’ the poor victim of powerless patriotism 
slid slowly down, and there was the Queen in full 
sight, and rapidly approaching. 

The commander of her advanced guard had 
just reached the flag-staff as the poor cavalry- 
man slunk back among his mates. ‘Pull down 
that tlag!’ shouted he, or somebody. Down it 
came, aud her Majesty, the Queen of England 
and Empress of ae, reviewed her sixteen 
— picked troops without a flag over her 
read. 

But so far as she was concerned, this annoy- 
ing test only brought out her finer qualities. 
Her expression was, as all said, unusually bright 
and cheerful that day; she cast one light glance 
at the empty flag-staff, and from that moment 
seemed to ignore the whole matter. 


‘cotipeitaliians 
THREE WORDS. 


There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath its morn! 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The caln’s disport, the tempest’s mirth, 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 

The inhabitants of earth, 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul,— 
Hope, faith and love,—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind! 
SCHILLER. 





——<@>_—_____—- 
A MAN-BABY. 

Mothers sometimes lament (in poetry) that 
their little ones should ever outgrow the ‘“‘pet’’ 
period. The following actual case exhibits the 
prose side of the matter, and shows what a real 





cute, and the little colony has existed thus far 
without any form of government. 
There are five hundred cattle, two hundred 
sheep, numbers of goats, pigs, geese and chick- | 
ens on the island, and fine crops of potatoes are | 
raised. These constitute their wealth, and the | 
vessel in need of such supplies is their market. 
They will exchange their products for money, | 
or clothing, boots, shoes, flour, tea, coffee, sugar, 
etc., and know how to make a good bargain. 
They also engage in seal hunting, and dispose 
of the oil and skins thus obtained to vessels en- 
gaged in thesame business. The island is said 
to be remarkably healthy, and there is an abun- 
dance of fish to be had for the catching. 


an honorary one, since there are no jaws to exe- | 





—_ _ +> 
AMUSING SCENE. 

During the last grand ‘“‘review’’ of her troops 
by the Queen of England at Aldershott, the big 
flag refused to go up the staff, tothe great mor- 
tification of the managers. A similar misad- 
venture at Nottingham at a muster of the troops 
of the ill-fated Charles I. was thought to have a 
sinister omen, Victoria, however, has none of 
the superstition of two hundred and forty years 
ago. Col. T. W. Higginson, who was present, 
writes to the Woman's Journal this lively ac- 
count of the scene at Aldershott: 


Two soldiers had long stood ready at the flag- 
staff to hoist the great standard, and when the 
Queen was seen, the signal for its raising was 
given. Up it went, flapping in the strong wind; 
but so clumsily was it done that the tlag was 
wrapped round the staff, and not half of it blew 
out freely. 

The men twitched and tugged in vain; there 
was no time to mend the matter by lowering and 
re-hoisting, and her Majesty trotted by, appar- 
ently not noticing the mishap, but nodding and 
smiling good-naturedly tosome of the ladies who 
sat in favored positions. 

When she had gone past, and had turned to | 
drive along the line of troops opposite us, there 
was a subdued murmur of *‘Lower the flag and | 
try it again; an officer stepped forward and 

gave orders, and down it came. Then it began | 
to go up once more, this time blowing out clear- 

ly, till it had reached half-mast and stopped. | 
There was a general groan; again twitehing and | 
pulling were tried in vain; the halyard was | 
plainly choked in the block. 

At last a soldier advanced to climb the flag- 
staff; subdued cheers greeted him; the Queen 
was now far away, trotting down the long line of 
soldiers; there was plenty of time. 

Up and up he went, and when he stopped lalf 
way up to rest, the cheering grew more out | 
spoken. But more than half way up he never} 











when the poor fellow with a sheepish smile slid ' 





| looks much too large for his body, being more 


| not with a farinaceous diet. 


got, and the cheering died into a muffled groan, | period named had gained twenty-eight pounds, 


slowly downward, quite e.c:tausted, aud the flag. of his height. 


affliction perpetual babyhood would be. In one 
of the poor tenement-houses of Chatham Street, 
N. Y., lives (in the care of his parents) a baby 
named Jule Jenn, who is within a few months of 
twenty-two years old! 


The boy is not quite three feet high, but 
measures four feet around the waist, being inor- 
dinately corpulent. His head is well-shaped, but 


than two feet in circumference. His hands and 
feet are exceedingly small, like those of a one- 
year-old infant, and he weighs one hundred and 
sixty pounds, Every effort has been made to 
educate him. but he is not capable of learning 
anything. When he was ten years old he was 
scarcely two feet high, but weighed almost one 
hundred pounds. The physician who attended 
at his birth predicted that he would not live to 
be fourteen years old, but he is now in good 
health 

The boy’s skin is remarkably soft and white, 
like a baby’s. All of his habits are childish, 
and he can speak only a few words, such as 
“papa,’’ “mamma,”’ ‘‘yes,”’ and “no.” His ex- 
treme corpulence prevents him from walking, 
but he is very active with his hands and feet, 

He amuses himself with childish toys, and is 
very shy when strangers are about. Ex-Police 
Surgeon Baker, who has watched the case closely 
for several years, says that it is the most won- 
derful case he ever heard of. 

The boy has been examined by a number of 
scientists, who have all come to the conclusion 
that he is a perfect baby in mind and body. His 
father has been approached by many showmen, 
who were anxious to add the boy to their list of 
attractions; but Mr. Jenn has declined every of- 
fer, not desiring to have his son exhibited to the 
public. 
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REMEDY FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr. Napier, an English scientist, recently 
tested the truth of Liebig’s theory that liquor- 
drinking is compatible with animal food, but 


The experiment was tried upon twenty-seven 
liquor-drinking persons, with results substantiat- 
ing the Liebig theory. Among the more strik- 
ing instances of reform brought about by a 
change of diet was that of a gentleman of sixty, 
who had been addicted to intemperate habits for 
thirty-five vears, his outbursts averaging once a 
week. His constitution was so shattered that he 
had great difficulty in insuring his life. “After 
an attack of delirium tremens, which nearly 
ended fatally, he was persuaded to enter upon a 
farinnceous diet, which, we are assured, cured 
him completely in seven months 

He seems to have been very thin at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, but at the close of the 


yeing then about the normal weight fora person 


was still at half-mast, and the Queen was still | 


came forward a cavalry-man, and great was the 
reiief when on stripping off his coat he showed | flavored with plenty of butter or olive oj. 


less to climb an inch farther, he stuck helpless, | 


Among the articles of food which are specifieg 
by Napier as pre-eminent for antagonism to aleo. 
hol are macaroni, haricot beans, aried peas and 
| lentils, all of which should be well boiled, ang 





The various garden vegetables are said to be 
| helpful, but a diet mainly composed of them 
| would not resist the tendency to intemperance 

so effectually as one of macaroni and farinaceoug 
food. 
| From this point of view, highly glutinous bread 
| would be of great utility, but it should not be 
| sour, such acidity being calculated to foster the 
| habit of alcoholic drinking. A like remark may 
| be applied to the use of salted food. : 

li we inquire the cause of a vegetarian’s aj. 
leged disinclination to alcoholic liquors, we find 
that the carbonaceous starch contained in the 
macaroni, beans, or oleaginous aliment appears 
to render unnecessary, and therefore repulsive 
| carbon in an alcoholic form.— New York Graphic. 
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| JAGUAR HUNTING AN ANTELOPE, 


In the wilds of Western Texas, the bold and 
ferocious jaguar is common. He attacks and 
slays horses and cattle, and it is dangerous to 
hunt him unless several hunters are banded to- 
gether. He is commonly called the Mexican 
lion, from his leonine appearance and roar. 

One morning several years ago, a gentleman 
accompanied by two mounted negro soldiers was 
riding through a valley near the head waters of 
the Concho. Suddeuly he saw an antelope run- 
ning towards him, followed by a jaguar. 


As they passed within thirty yards, he noticed 
that the antelope seemed nearly exhausted, while 
the jaguar bounded along as fresh as when he 
began the chase, and anxious to see the end of 
this novel hunt, the gentleman followed jaguar 
and antelope into a narrow mountain pass. He 
had ridden but a few hundred yards, when the 
antelope was seen coming back upon its tracks, 
with the jaguar close atits heels. Suddenly the 
jaguar sprang with a graceful bound upon the 
antelope’s shoulders, and clasping its neck with 
his forepaws, buried his fangs in his throat. 
Bleating piteously, the antelope fell to the 
ground. 

Determined to save the antelope, the three 
men opened fire with their pistols. The jaguar 
looked at them for a second, and then dashed up 
the mountain side 

The antelope rose, staggered a few paces, and 
fell. Itwasa piteous sight, From a large wound 
at the base of the throat, gushed the warm blood. 
Flanks and shouiders were torn by the sharp 
claws. A pistol-shot put an end to its agony. 
The party, as they lunched on antelope steaks, 
mused about the hunting passion common to 
man and beasts of prey. 


aR ancl 
PROUD OF HER BROTHER. 
The interest of a loving sister in her brother's 





graduation performance forms not only a pretty 
picture, but a pleasant lesson. A correspondent 
thus truthfully describes what we have so many 
of us seen: 


An A. B.’s little sister, from some distant part 
of the State, happened to sit on the bench by the 
writer. She was a bright little maiden of thir- 
teen or fourteen years, away from home without 
mamma for the first time, and full of excitement 
at the dignity of having a brother upon the ros- 
trum, who was going to speak before all these 
admiring listeners. 

She was so full of the thought that she had to 
confide in the stranger beside her. ‘“That’s my 
brother, the one right over there; he’s going to 
speak now in a few minutes,—the very next 
one.”’ 

It was pretty to watch her face when her 
brother began, the parted lips almost following 
the motions of his, the quick-coming breath, the 
changing color, the little side glance at the audi- 
ence to see if they were appreciating his wonder- 
ful eloquence, and the proud little smile of tri- 
umph when applause followed some sounding 
sentence. One could almost read the thoughts 
of the innocent little heart. 

“Is that really my dear brother, who used to 
make swings at home, and climbed the trees to 
throw me chestnuts and chinquapins, now stand- 
ing there so grand in his uniform with gold 
stripes and brass buttons, so many hundreds and 
hundreds of folks looking at him, and listening 
to every word he says? Oh. how I wish mother 
were only here!’ for ‘“‘mother conidn’t come;” 
the writer got intimate enough to learn this fact. 

O boys, boys! how can you have the heart to 
go wrong, when so many fond and tender hearts 


at home are watching your every step in life 
with such loving pride and anxious hope? Don’t, 


don't disappoint those hopes! 
—_____-4 > ——_—__— 


AN ALLIGATOR’S SWEETMEAT. 


A whale that died last year in the Cincinnati 
aquarium was found to owe his death to over- 
doses of jack-knives, screw-drivers and old boots. 
But what is whale’s poison is alligator’s meat, 
judging from a specimen of the latter recently 
killed in one of the rivers of Florida. 

Having been dissected, there were found in his 
stomach two gar fish, each three feet long, six 
flint-stones worn smooth as glass, two cypress- 
knees, four pine knots, two fragments of bricks. 
several vards of cotton cloth. two volumes of 
public documents, and a small hand-saw. We 


can understand why he might have been hungry 
for flint-stones, haud-saws, cypress-knees and 





pine knots, but how he bolted the public docu- 
| ments pneves comprehtusion.— New York Times. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT AN £LARTHQUAKE DID. 


One bright afternoon the sun looked in at a 
srtain Window in California, and found two lit- 


S COMPANION, | 








frightened faces. . 
“O papa!’’ sobbed forth Maggie, jumping into 
his arms, ‘‘we've forgave each other, and are go- 
ing to be friends forever and ever.”’ 
“Well, I should hope so; but stop crying. 1 
guess you’ve had punishment enough for to-day; 


; pulled down the spread and displayed their | would have gone down on our wrath, so the 


| Lord just thought He'd shake the wratu vut of | 
| us before letting it down.” 

Maggie nodded her head approvingly, then 
suddenly burst forth, ‘Say, Alice, I don’t want 
that bird; and I don't believe you do, either, so 
let’s give it to Auntie Peace.” 


jump up and dress yourselves.”’ 

Later in the afternvon they all sat in the great 
bay-window and watched a most beautiful sun- 
set, 

““Maggie,’’ said Alice, “I know why that! dren must not ‘let their angry passions rise.’ ”’ 
earthquake came; because if it hadn’t, the sun | 


be 





So Beauty was given to Aunt Peace, all but 
his tail feathers, which the little girls divided 


tween themselves. | 
“They will remind us,’’ said Alice, “that chil- | 


CHRISTIE. 








tlesisters tucked into bed. 

Alice, the elder, lay on the very edge of the 
mattress, grasping hold of her pillow to keep 
from rolling out; and Maggie, on the opposite 
side, was pressed close up against the wall, while 
petween them lay the whole comfortable bed. 

Yes, they were very angry with each other, 
and this is what it was all about. 

Last month Alice had a birthday, and her pa- 
pa made her a present of a beautiful little cana- 
tv bird, 

For a time nothing could exceed her delight, 
or equal the care and love she gave to her pet; 
put Alice was very careless, and by-and-by Beau- 
ty began to be neglected. First, it was only for 
a day at a time; but one day grew into three 
days, and three days into a week; and at last, 
one morning, his heedless mistress entirely for- 
got to give the poor little fellow his seed. 

Then her mother thought it about time to in- 
terfere; so she had a long talk with Alice, and 
told her that if she neglected the bird another 
time, Maggie sheald have him. Now Maggie 
was only six years old, and Alice was quite mor- 
tified at the idea of having to give up her pet to 
her little sister, so she made a firm resolve to do 
better. For three days she was very careful, but | 
on the fourth morning she forgot, and raced off 
to school without feeding poor Beauty. 

Great was her surprise, when she came home 
that afternoon, to find Maggie seated in her lit- 
tle rocking-chair and holding a very clean cage, 
containing Beauty. 

“Why don’t you hang up that cage, Maggie 
Maxwell?” said she, rather crossly. 

“Because the bird is mine, and [ don’t choose 
to,” replied Maggie. 

“He is not yours, Maggie Maxwell; and you 
just give him to me ”’ : 

“Mamuna says heis mine, Miss Alice; so there! 
aul [im going to change his name to Gypsy. 
Aint I, you tweety ittie birdie?’ exclaimed Mag- | 
gie, addressing the bird in a most tantalizing 
manner, 

This was too much for Alice, and she made a 
grab for the cage 

Oh, what atime followed! Alice pulled, and 
Maggie pulled, and at last the cage door sprang 
open, and out flew the bird. 

Then both of the little girls dropped the cage 
and chased after him. Alice, at last, canght the 
poor little frightened fellow; but Maggie, forget- 
ting in her anger what a delicate little morsel a 
canary bird is, snatched at him and pulled out 
all of his tail feathers. 

“Oh! you've killed him! you've killed him!” 
screamed Alice, in horror; and just then mam- 
mi came in, to learn what all the distracting 
noise was about. 

Well, there was 
such furious little 











only one way to deal with 
fighters—to bundle them off 
to bed before they had a chance “‘to tear each 
other's eyes out.’’ So both little sisters were 
tucked into bed; and the poor tailless birdie was 
restored to his cage. 

“T'll never speak to you again, Maggie Max- 
well, never,” muttered Alice, as she scrambled 
into bed. 

“Who cares! I'll never even Jook at you,” re- 
sponded Maggie. 

“The idea, sending me to bed just for holding 
on to the bird, when mamma said I could have 
it.” thought Maggie, bitterly. 

“T don’t care; it was real mean to take away a 
birthday present,’’ thonght Alice, forgetting how 
she had neglected the pretty gift. 

And just then something happened—some- 
thing that very often happens in California—an 
earthquake. 

Both little girls heard the rumbling, and then 
felt the quick, sudden shock. 

No need to tell them what it meant. Ina 
twinkling two small heads disappeared beneath 
the spread; and two frightened little girls fran- 
tically embraced each other, under the cover- 
ing 

“Oh, let’s forgive each other, Maggie, before 
We're all shaken down!”’ sobbed Alice. 


“Yes; never let's fight any more,’’ gasped | 


Maggie. “O Alice, Ido truly love you.” 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE BEAR’S TAIL CAME TO 
BE SHORT. 


A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN. | 


Bruin and Reynard met one day, 
As cold a day as one could wish; 

Bruin was faint; and, by the way, 
Reynard had quite a string of fish. 


“Friend,” said the bear, “excuse my rudeness, 
Tam no beggar, it is true, 

Though nearly starved; but have the goodness 
To tell me where such luck you drew.” 


” 


“T angled for it,’ Reynard said; 

“But how?” returned his famished brother. 
“The ponds are frozen hard as lead.” 

“TI know it,’’ blandly spake the other. 


“But listen, while I make it clear, 
Just how, by patience, you can get 
The jolliest meal you’ve had this year— 
The best, indeed, you ever ate. 


“Well, over yonder, in the ice, | 
There’s a fresh hole—‘tis one I made; | 

Go, slip your tail in, in a trice, | 
And sit right down—don’t be afraid. 











“The fish will find they’ve extra bait, 
And bite and bite—don’t mind the pain; 
The longer you endure to wait, 
The greater in the end your guin. 


“At length, all ready, quick jump up, 
Pull out your caudal with a jerk, 
And, trust me, royally you'll sup, 
And long remember this day’s work.” 


Now Bruin hastened to comply 

With Reynard’s kind and wise suggestion; 
He bade his friend a brief good-by, 

Nor stopped to ask another question. 


Meekly he sat, and keener grew 
The frosty air while thus he waited; 

And fierce and strong the north wind blew, 
But hunger craved a tail full-freighted. 


The pale moon shivered in the east, 
Shivered the stars in Charles’s Wain; 
He gathered up his bulk, poor beast! 
Aud sprang with all his might and main. 


Alas! that day in bleak December! 
My story’s told—the hour grows late; 
But nevermore his caudal member 
Will luckless Bruin use for bait. 











speed of a good trotting-horse is twelve feet per 


Arab horse, forty-four; of a hare, eighty-eight; 
and of the wind, eighty-two. 





“Why, what’s all this noise about?” exclaimed | 


a deep voice, and suddenly their papa’s hands 


| will set open gates for greater thieves to come in 





| 
P ‘ é | 
second; of a reindeer on ice, twenty-six; of an| advantage of us, and to take hold of us. 


CoMPARISONS OF SPEED.—A man walks at! at, even so, if we accustom ourselves to commit 
the rate of four feet per second; the ordinary | little sins, and let them reign in us, they will | 
| 

make us the fitter for greater offenses to get the | 








Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a little number; 
And sightless is my second. 
My third, of little animals 
Are most mischievous reckoned; 
My WHOLE among the nursery rhymes 
Will fastest, funniest run; 
And children in the gabbling chimes 
Think it merriest fun. ELIZABETH. 
2. 
REVOLUTIONARY ENIGMA. 
80 letters. 
FOR THE CLASS IN HISTORY. 
My whole isthe reply of a staunch patriot when 
remonstrated with for accepting his appointment to 
the Continental Congress of 1774. 
29, 59, 37, 63, 9, 41, 4, 34, 30, 80, 6,47 “set the ball 
of revolution rolling.” 
Washington said of Gen. 8, 49, 16, a, 71, 60, 29, 21, 
70, 44, 59, 10, “He is a precious jewel, but he wants a 
little polishing.” 
66, 19, 54, 2, 58, g, 61, 5, 44 was a celebrated battle- 
ground. 
A British statesman friendly to America was-35, 
12, 66, 11, 36, 64, 50, 29, 53, t, 77. 
25, 76, 1, 60, 62, 40, 52, 42, 46, g, 67 was a winter en- 
campment of the American army. 
65, 22, G4, n, 68, 51, 8, 18, 3, 71 was a field of battle. 
38, 14, 20, 1, 12, 76, n, 33 were foreigners who 
fought in the American service. 
39, 5, 57, n, 61, 13, 69, 31, 58, 79, n was the home of 
a distinguished American. 
The State of 23, 32, 16, g, 24, 80, 48, 59 furnished 
several distinguished patriots. 
7, 43, 73, 77, 55, 28 is a fort named for a revolution- 
ary hero. 
65, 14, 75, 26, 17, 74, 41,45, G4, 72, 3, 27, 11, 56 said 
in exile, “I am the only man of American birth who 


has not a friend in America, R. L. E. 
3. 
MORRIS BOARD. 
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OUTSIDE SQUARE. 








Botton—Want of force. 


| Top—Rearranged. 
Right—Conelusive proof, 


| Lcft—Resounding. 
| INSIDE SQUARE, 
Rotton—Knowledge. 


Top—To contract. 
Right—High station. 


| 
| Left—Extra quality. 
| CENTRE ROU ARE. 

Top—A tempest. Bottom—A spirit. 
| Lert—To pierce. Right—To ascend. 
| DIAGONALS. 
| Top, Left—F lowers. 
| “ Dight—A vision. 
| Bottom, Lert—A color. 

« Right—Part of timber which enters « mor- 
tise, “CyriL DEANE.” 


4. 
HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 


My first ia in home, but not in cot; 

My next is in meadow, but not in lot; 

My third is in posy, but not in flower; 

My fourth is in steeple, but not in tower; 
My fifth is in dowry, but not in dower; 
My next is in candle, but not in taper; 

My next in mischief, and also in caper; 
My eighth is in dew, but not in vapor; 

My ninth is in yellow, but not in blue; 

My tenth is in me, but not in you; 

My eleventh is in man, but not in boy; 

| My last is in rapture, but not in joy; 

My whole is a greeting we offer once more 
To our friends, as we see “a new face at the door.” 





| K. Vs. 

| 5. 

| NUT BOX. 

a boy made a box and divided it into several com- 


| partments. The sides and partitions were alike; the 
floor was different. The cover was decorated with 
| ‘a picture representing the shore of a certain tropi- 
| cal country. The boy painted the box the color of 
| his own eyes. He put in it a common table luxury ; 
'a summer garden vegetable ; the fruit _of a foreign 
| tree; and a very bitter substance. What nuts are 
| represented by the box, its sides, picture, color and 
| contents? WINTHROP. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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2. “Let brotherly love continue.” 

3. 1, Keats. 2, Shelley. 3, Scott. 4, Lowell. 5, 
| Ingelow. 6, oe 7, Carleton. 8. Burns. 

| 4. E 


aie aa BLEND 
. . | EN G 
EARLY to bed and early to rise makes a man | . 0 ’ 
healthy, wealthy and wise; but early to ryesand | 8 
| NEW 


As LITTLE thieves, being let in at the window, | tardy to bed makes a man’s nose turn cardinal | 


| red, 





5. Concordance—Concord—ance—Cane. 
6. Hic wishes to have it rebound. 
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The SusscripTion PRICE of the COMPANION is 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at 
the year, 


THe CoMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontinue | 


ance, and all payment of 


arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 


PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should | 


be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. 


All postmasters are re- | 


any time ss 





quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. | 


RENEWALS.—Three vy ceks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, ~ Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 





The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 








DOCTORING IN THE DARK. | 

In many diseases several organs are more or less 
implicated, and what seems a primary ailment 
may be one only remote. For instance, a severe 
headache may have its origin in a disturbed stom- 
ach. On the other hand, sickness at the stomach 
may be caused by a blow on the head. 

Boils and other eruptions on the surface often re- 
sult from the imperfect action of the liver in elimi- 
nating effete matter from the system, So, offensive 
excretions of the skin, caused by this latter or- 
gan’s throwing off what the kidneys or bowels had | 
failed to do. 

A severe pain in the lower part of the spine may 
be due to an irritation of 
the brain. 


are 


a nerve near the base of 
A pressure on one side of the brain by 
an effusion of blood or water (serum) into one of 
its cavities, may cause a paralysis of the opposite 
side of the body. 

The seat of typhoid fever is in the upper part of ; 
the bowels; but some of its worst symptoms are often 
in the brain. Uterine disease is very often depend- 
ent on disease of the liver, and attention to this lat- 
ter organ, as well as to the stomach, brain, spleen, 
ete., is far more important than ordinary local treat- 
ment. 

These facts, with many others that might be given, | 
help to show why most persons are incompetent to 
“doctor” themselves, and why patent medicines are 
quite likely to do harm rather than good. 

In sickness, and even in ailments that may seem 
almost trivial, the most judicious course is to seek 
the counsel of a skilful physician. The years that 
such 2 man has given to the study of disease and to 
the practice of medicine, make his opinion of value, 
and worthy of confidence, and there is always a risk 
when a person seeks to “doctor” himself. 

+ 
THE CARPET BEETLE. 

The carpet beetle has attracted the attention of 
housekeepers, who, therefore, will be interested in 
the following statements wade by Dr. Hagen to the 
Boston Society of Natural History: 


He said that when the insect first appeared | in 
this country, six years ago, he succeeded in tracing 
all the cases which came under his notice to a large 
carpet store, where there was a stock of imported 
carpets, 

In some foreign countries so wide-spread are the 
ravages of the insect, that even the habits of dress 
have been altered in consequence. It has attacked 
not only woollen articles, but furs and raw hides. 

Asaremedy many things have been recommended, 
but none of them resulted in sure death. Some peo- 
ple claim to have found kerosene or benzine very 
effectual, but as it would take about five gallons to 
each room, the insurance companies would prob- 
ably object to this means being employed. 

Candle tallow is as effectual a remedy as any. 
Tallow-dipped pa og spread under the carpet was a 
good way to apply it. If a carpet be thoroughly 
aired, exposed to the sun and beaten before being | 
ee down, no beetles will get into it. It is impossi- 
ale to get rid of the infliction entirely, but the pest 
can easily be kept within reasonable bounds. 

New England has been remarks ably free from the 
common flea, which in parts of this and in nearly all 
foreign countries is very numerous. The lecturer 
indulged in the prophecy that we may receive a visit 
from this enemy of man. He was born in Poland, 
the paradise of fleas. 

The remedy there used is simple and effective. 
consists of a large basin of water set in a room at 
night, and in the centre of it a lighted candle is 
placed. The fleas are attracted to the light, fall into 
the water and are drowned. In the morning the 

water will be black with them. 


It 


_ a 
AN IMPRESSIVE LESSON. 

While it does not follow that he “who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat,’’ it does seem necessary 
that an instructor in the use of a gun should himself 
know how to use it. 

The other day while Major Robertson, of Rock 


1, S. C., was lecturing his fifteen-vear-old son 
On the careful use of firearms, he took up a gun to 


she could carry. 


illustrate how a gentleman of his acquaintance, with | 


}a gun standing before him with its butt on the | 


' ground, shot himself fatally by carelessly dropping 
his upraised foot upon the hammer, thus discharg- 
ing the weapon in his body. As the wajor’s foot 
went down in graphic illustration, bang went the 
gun, and he received the charge (luckily a small 

| one) in his left jaw, inflicting a severe, but not dan- 

| gerous, wound. Itis thought that the boy was deeply 
| linpressed by this object lesson. 

| +> 

| HORNED BY A DEER. 

| When a buck’s horns are growing, he is non-com- 

| hative. When they have grown into their full size, 

| : . 

; and he has cleansed and polished them, then he is 
ready for war. His nature changes, and he will 
fight on the slightest provocation. A writer in 
Forest and Stream tells a story which exhibits this 

| propensity: 

The horns are so curved that when he curbs his 

neck fora fight, every prong points forward and 
| downward instead of upward. I remember a case 
illustrative of this fact, that happened many years 
ago in the State of Ohio. 

An old hunter being on a still hunt in the month 
of November, came suddenly close upon a big 
buck, and in the excitement of the moment, shot 
carelessly, and slightly wounded the deer. 

Before he was really aware of his danger, the 
buck made a sudden spring, striking him near the 
hip, ripping down pants, skin and flesh, as with a 
knife, while another prong struck the top of his 
foot, near the instep, penetrating through the foot, 
thence through the sole of the shoe, literally pin- 
ning him to the earth. : 

At that moment his dog (a large cur) came to his 
relief, and catching the deer by the flank, turned 
his attention in another direction, otherwise it might 
have been still worse for the old hunter. 

We would naturally inquire what the hunter was 


| doing while all this horrible gashing was being done. 
| Reader, please inform me what you could do during 


the time it would take a streak of lightning to run 
| down a man’s leg? 
ae ene 
BUMPING A BIG FLAT-FISH. 
One would suppose there was room enough in the 
sea; but its stupid inhabitants do sometimes get a 
knock for not moving out of the way. 


A collision between a steamship and a gigantic 
fish, which took place the other day in the vicinity 


of India. The Messagerie 3 Maritimes steamer 

Anadyr, on its voyage to Shanghai, was suddenly 
brought toa stop by a violent shock. The cause of 
the collision was found to be an enormous ray, or 
flat-fish, estimated by those on board to weigh from 
eight thousand to ten thousand pounds. The mon- 
ster was lying asleep on the top of the water when 
its repose was rudely disturbed by a “dig in the ribs” 
from the stem of the steamer. After the first alarm 
had subsided, efforts were made to haul the creature 
on board; 
in this direction proved fruitless, and the fish, doubt- | 
less even more “shaken”’ than the passengers on the | 
boat, was reluctantly allowed to move 


of the Tong Tong Islands, is reported by the 7'imes | FLORAL Lp tele not Ee 
tit 


to be procured in the mysterious deep.—Pall Mall | 
Gazette. 
—> 
MISPLACED INGENUITY. 

An Arkansas negro carried on with success a 
system of small peculations. 
hibited would have made him a well-to-do man had 
he used it in some honest business. 
tle Rock, and worked as a porter for another negro. 


The storekeeper constantly missed money, but 
could not account for its disappearance, and at last 
inaugurated the practice of searching his porter 
whenever the latter left the store. All was of no 
avail, however, and the suspected man, accompanied 
by a tame female possum, which always accompa- 
nied him wherever he went, caine and departed as 
was his weont—and the money departed too. One 
day the ’possum made an effort to follow her mas- 
ter out, but could not stir. The employer, who 
went to take her up, found that she was suspiciously 
heavy, and turning her upside down, a hatful of 
nickels and pennies fell to the floor from her pouch. 
The porter had thus loaded her every day, but for 
once had made a mistake and given her more than 
+ 

COOLNESS OF A LITTLE BoY. 

The Tomah (Wis.) Journal reports a brave and 
prompt deed by a boy who certainly has the making 
of a valuable man in him: 

The barn of C. T. Beardsley, who resides about 
two and a half miles southwest from here, was 
struck by lightning. The barn contained a large 
quantity of hay, farm tools, and a span of valuable 
horses. In an instant the barn and hay were envel- 
oped in flames; not a thing could be saved, it was 
thought. Henry Bradley, a little eleven-vear-old 


| boy in Mr. Beardsley’s employ, heedless of personal 


danger, rushed into the burning barn, seized the 
horses by their heads and jerked the halters loose, 
and yelled to scare the horses out of the barn. The 
little fellow, with great presence of mind, grabbed 
hold of the tail of one of the horses, and was thus 


| dragged from the burning building, where he must 


surely have perished but for his coolness. 
“BLIND MAN’S MOCKERY.” 
A new game for children, called “Blind Man's 
Mockery,” affords much amusement. 


One of the party is blindfolded, and while he is 


counting twenty-five, the others range themselves as | 
miscellaneously as possible in a row, and hold out | 


their hands. The “blind ian” slaps somebody's 
hands, at the same time inquiring, “Who are you?” 
The youngster slapped rather impolitely replies, 
“None of your business!” and the “blind man” is 
obliged to guess his name from the sound of his 
voice. He can guess but once, and if he fails, must 
try some one else until he guesses right, when the 
one whom he detects becomes “the man.”’ The 
game depends upon quickness of ear, as well as 
upon the ability to disguise the voice, and it shows a 


| wonderful difference in children in both respects. 


——e__—_ 


A LITTLE GIRL recently saw an old drunken man 
lying on the doorstep, the perspiration pouring off | 
his face, and a crowd of children preparing to hod 
fun of him. She took her little apron and wiped 
his face, and looking up so pitifully to the rest, 
made this remark: “Oh, Won't hurt him! he is some- 
body's grandpa!” 
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Throat Diseases often commence with a 
Cold, Cough, or unusual exeruon of the voice. These in- 
cipient symptoins allayed by the of “Brown's 
Lrouchiai Lrochkes,” which if neglected often result in a 
chronic trouble of the Throat. 25c a box. 
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Have you got one? They are beauties. 48-page book. 
Illustrated with 24 Serolls, Fern Leaves and Mot- 
lie each ; 6 for tle. Postage paid. 
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F. ING ALLS, Lynn, 
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FLORAL ome 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One C mae te “dl F low- 
er Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with 
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PLANTS BLOOM. 
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less absolutely and hopelessly unsound, may be purified 
and rendered white by this justly popular article. SO- 
ZODONT has no «affinity with those pastes and pow- 
ders which whiten teeth by corroding their surface, 


SOZODONT is a botanic liquid, 
and smell, and in every respect is 
lied upon, Sold by Druggists. 
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HOLIDAYS!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispo a 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at E XTRAORDINARY 
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WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Muiled. 
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CAUTION,.—The orig in ial and only pomeine Silver 
Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for ‘cleaning 
Silver, kLlectro-llated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
Made only by ROBINSON BROs. & CO., Boston. _ 
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